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PREFACE. 

A WORD of explanation concerning this 

story may be of use to the reader. A 

critical friend of my husband's remonstrated 

with him on the frequent digressions in his 

novels, and recommended him to set himself 

the task of writing a story in which all * the 

incidents should happen in a month, and 

therefore be so closely packed that there 

would be no room for digression. Myhus- 

01 band laughingly replied that there was no 

J difficulty in such a task, and that he would 

S undertake to write a novel in which all the 

incidents should take place in twenty-four 

hours. 

"From Midnight to Midnight " was the 
result. Fortunately this method of working 
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did not prevent digression ; I say fortunately, 
for I think most readers will agree with me, 
that it is not the characters in these works 
that interest them most, but the man, Morti- 
mer Collins himself, who seems ever present. 
That an author should thus obtrude himself 
upon his readers is certainly wrong from an 
artistic point of view : but the obtrusion on 
the part of Mortimer Collins is a pleasant 
one, and has caused many students of his 
works to declare that they felt for him the 
affection of a personal friend. 



FRANCES COLLINS. 



Eastbourne, 
February, 1883. 
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CHAPTER I. 



A TIGEB AT MIDNIGHT. 



' . . . improb»que tigres 
Indulgent patientiam ffagello/ 

Martial I. cv. 

TV/TIDNIGHT in S. James's Square. A 
lovely summer midnight: the moon 
at the full : the season at its height. Even 
London was delightful. Even the minor 
M.P.s, who smoke on the river terrace, heed- 
less of what the great leaders of the nation 
are doing, until the division-bell rings, were 
rather less stupid than usual as they saw the 
silver image of the moon upon the immemorial 
Thames. It may seem strange that the reflex 

of sunshine caught at night upon a burnt-out 

1 



2 FROM MIDNIGHT TO MIDNIGHT. 

satellite should have anything of stimulus in 
it ; but the fact remains. Even London is 
lovely in a summer moonlight. 

On the steps of a club in S. James's Square 
stood a group of young men, who were just 
beginning to spend the evening. They were 
all patricians, it was easy to see by their easy 
association with each other, and their cool 
contempt for everyone else. The central 
figure of the group was the Honourable 
Lionel Vance, a younger son, who was some- 
thing in some public office, and whose pallid 
complexion, dark hair and eyes, and curious 
felicity in both compliment and sarcasm, caused 
him to be much admired and a good deal 
imitated, 

i Where do you go to-night, Vance ?' asked 
one of his friends, who believed that wherever 
he went must be the most fashionable resort 
of the evening, 

i I don't know/ said Vance, i There's 
Lady Randan's rout, but one meets such a 
crowd. Mrs. General Gregory, the American 
woman, has a Spiritualist soiree ♦ . . but that 
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isn't till two. I like Mrs. General's soirees, 
for the champagne is unquestionable, whatever 
one may think of the Spiritualism. I think 
I shall go there, if nothing prevents. If I 
could get hold of a communicative spirit, I 
should like to ask what the deuce has become 
of Arthur Fetherston.' 

* Why, he's in town/ another member of 
the party exclaimed. 

' In town. Are you sure ?' said Vance. 

' I've not seen him/ answered the other ; 
' indeed, I don't know him ; but Lidgate told 
me this morning that he saw him in a brougham 
in the City.' 

i Hardly possible/ quoth Vance. i It must 
have been some man very like him/ 

' There are few men like him/ said the 
other. 

At that moment a tall man in a light over- 
coat, designed to hide evening dress, came 
slowly along the pavement of the square, and 
ascended the steps of the club. He held in 
his hand a cigar, but it was unlighted, and he 

was wholly unconscious of the fact. He was 

1—2 



4 FROM MIDNIGHT TO MIDNIGHT. 

walking past the little coterie in the porch, 
when Vance put his hand on his arm, and 
said : 

i What, Arthur ! I thought you were 
abroad.' 

' Ha, Vance,' he said, as if waking out of a 
dream. ' Well, do you know, I thought so 
too. But this confounded London magnetizes 
me.' 

They walked together to the smoking-room. 
Lord Arthur Fetherston threw himself with 
an air of gloomy laziness on one of the sofas. 
He made no attempt to smoke. 

' You look tired/ said Vance ; ' take some- 
thing to refresh you.' 

i I am tired ; and earth has no anodyne to 
relieve me. I have been half over the world 
trying to forget my trouble. There is no need 
to tell you what it is. You have heard it all, 
over and over again, till you must wish I was 
hanged. I have been at two or three places 
to-night, hoping to catch a glimpse of Maud, 
but have entirely failed. Do you know where 
she is likely to be ?' 
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' Well/ said Vance, ' I heard that curiosity 
would lead her to a soiree to-night, where 
there are to be Spiritualistic developments — 
damned nonsense, of course, but it amuses 
the ladies. It is at a Mrs. General Gre- 
gory's — an American, you'll guess by the 
name.' 

' Is there any way of getting in ?' 

i yes, I can manage that. I have an un- 
constrained entree^ and can always introduce a 
friend; and you, being a lord, will be 
thoroughly welcome.' 

' Very good, 9 said Lord Arthur Fetherston, 
with a kind of melancholy languor. i Then I 
shall see her once again, at any rate. Mean- 
time, Vance, come and help me to eat some 
supper; I've eaten nothing since yesterday. 
Come to my hotel. I am at Long's/ 

* Odd I didn't know it,' said the other. * I 
am there for a day or two/ 

When supper was served, Lord Arthur found 
it impossible to eat. He touched a few 
morsels. He drank claret freely. The passion 
of love, crushed back by giant force, had 
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wrought its way through again* He was 
madder than ever. 

i Vance/ he said, leaning back in his chair, 
after a mighty draught of claret, ' what am I 
to do ? You used to be a good adviser — have 
you lost the knack? Look at me. I've 
about two thousand a year. I'm a man. I'll 
do anything, mental or bodily, that man can 
do. Maud Ormiston loves me. If she had 
fifty pounds a year there would be no difficulty, 
but she has fifty thousand. Her father and 
mother are in love with my brother Kalph — 
and I wish to God they could marry him. He 
is Duke of Albery, with half a million a year. 
It seems rather a shame, seeing we were twins/ 

' You got the best of it in brain and person/ 
said Vance. 

'Well, poor Ealph is a kind of Caliban. 
But there you are/ he exclaimed fiercely : 
' this ugly beggar of a brother of mine wants 
to marry the loveliest woman in the world, 
simply because he has such a devil of a lot of 
money. And her father and mother press her 
to do it ; and the poor girl wants to do her 
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duty ; and I am powerless, for I can never 
see her, and I believe they stop her letters. 
However, on one thing I have made up my 
mind : 111 attend the wedding and interrupt 
it, at whatever cost.' 

* There will be a row,' said Vance, depre- 
cative. 

'And why should there not be a row? 
On what possible ground has that perfectly 
beautiful and graceful girl to be sacrificed to 
a hideous, cross-grained cantankerous scoun- 
drel like my brother ? Do you remember 
what Carington said of him ? " Pity he's a 
duke; he was designed for a sheriffs 
officer." You must admit he's an awful cad, 
Vance/ 

' My dear fellow/ said Lionel Vance sooth- 
ingly, ' don't be so strong on the question. 
Wait. Nothing like a waiting game. We 
are often close to obtaining what we desire 
when we think ourselves a long way from it. 
I wouldn't hurry matters, if I were you/ 

Arthur Fetherston lay back in his chair, 
looked at his goblet of wine deliberately 
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through the light of the lamp, then drank it 
slowly. Having finished, he said : 

' Lionel, by this time you ought to know 
me. What may happen to me is of slight 
account; but my brother Ealph shall never 
marry Maud Ormiston. I am sorry for Ealph ; 
and oh, how I pity my beautiful Maud, worried 
to death by her father and mother ! On my 
honour as a gentleman, Lionel, I will kill 
them both before they shall marry. You will 
see/ 

* Don't talk- nonsense/ says Lionel Vance, 
in a caressing tone. 'You will see Miss 
Ormiston this evening. There are many ways 
of attaining your desire without violence. If 
she likes you and you like her, why shouldn't 
you settle it quietly T 

' My dear Vance, she is such a little muff. 
She won't disobey her parents on any account. 
She won't marry anybody she doesn't love ; 
but then she won't accept anybody without 
the permission of her father and mother. All 
this nonsense she talked to me years ago, 
when we were boy and girl together, romping 
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in the gardens and hayfields, and when I 
hadn't the remotest idea that Mr. and Mrs. 
Ormiston regarded me as a detrimental. 
Years bring the philosophic mind, old fellow ; 
I am philosophic, but unluckily I am so con- 
foundedly in love that I forget my philosophy : 
and I mean to marry Maud Ormiston, if she 
is married to anybody on the surface of this 
earth/ 

' You seem very determined,' said Vance. 

r I am. Nothing short of annihilation 
could prevent my doing what I have resolved. 
But tell me : what is this Spiritualist business 
at Mrs. General Somebody's that you talk 
about ? — and what in the world takes Maud 
to such a place ?' 

' The first question,' said Vance, i is more 
easily answered than the second. Mrs. 
General Gregory is an American lady, whose 
husband distinguished himself as a Confederate 
leader — distinguished himself, in fact, to such 
an extent that he was killed at the head of 
his troops. American ladies, when widowed, 
usually get up some sort of mission. Mrs. 
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General Gregory took to what is called 
Spiritualism, through an accidental interview 
with the departed spirit of her excellent hus- 
band.' 

' He had come to warn her not to marry 
again, I suppose/ said Lord Arthur. ' We 
are fools even when we have shuffled off our 
mortal coil. The gallant officer ought to 
have known better/ 

1 She is a very pretty woman/ said Vance, 
' and not above seven or eight and twenty. 
Since she came over here she has been quite 
the rage. All sorts of extraordinary things 
are said to happen at her soirees. I have 
never been to one ; but I thought I would 
go to-night, specially as I heard from Lady 
Chadd Tattersett that she was going with 
Miss Ormiston/ 

' Who the devil is Lady Chadd Tattersett ?' 
says Lord Arthur. 

1 0, she's a professional chaperon, goes 
out with young ladies whose maters are lazy 
or unpresentable. A very good old soul, but 
quite up to her mark as duenna. She will 
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stand a reasonable amount of flirtation. She 
is so confoundedly fond of ices and cham- 
pagne that, if an accomplice carries her off to 
the supper- table, her fair charge is likely to 
be neglected. I like Lady Chadd Tattersett : 
she's a charming study of character.' 

' And you are sure this woman and Maud 
are going to this Yankee she-general's to- 
night ?' said Fetherston. ' There is no 
mistake ?' 

* There can be no mistake. I met them 
yesterday afternoon at Mrs. Farnaby's. We 
were talking of this Mrs. General Gregory. 

There were a lot of odd stories told about 

* 

revelations that had been made under her 
auspices. The spirits she evoked seemed to 
have upset a good many wills and a vast lot 
of marriages. Miss Ormiston was greatly 
interested ; asked a lot of questions ; at last 
said to Lady Chadd Tattersett that she meant 
to go to the next soiree, if it were possible. 
I, happening to sit near her, offered my 
services to introduce her there. She gra- 
ciously accepted my offer.' 
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€ Why, hang it, man, of course she did/ 
says Lord Arthur. ' You and Graciously go 
to the deuce together. Maud's a queen — 
Maud is the only perfect woman God ever 
created — Maud could not do anything that 
was not gracious. Now, tell me, what .is 
your arrangement this evening V 

' Quite simple/ said Vance. 'I have 
already arranged with Mrs. General Gregory 
that Lady Chadd Tattersett and Miss Ormis- 
ton are to be admitted on their arrival. You 
and I can go together at any hour you like. 
Whether you will find any reward, farther than 
seeing Miss Ormiston, I can't say. But you 
will certainly be amused — and that is some- 
thing in these dull days/ 

' It is, indeed/ said Lord Arthur wearily. 
* I tell you what it is, Lionel, old boy ; I feel 
inclined sometimes to give up everything — 
give up my love for Maud, which is such 
a worry to her, poor child — and go and 
dig for gold or diamonds, just to exhaust 
my energy. But for Maud, I would never 
have come back to England. If my darling 
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were married or dead, I should know what 
to do.' 

He threw himself back in his chair with a 
mighty sigh. Lionel Vance, who had care- 
fully cultivated suppression of feeling for 
many years, did not quite understand his 
friend. The idea of any fellow caring for 
any particular woman more than for any other 
woman (within certain limits of age), was 
beyond the Honourable Lionel Vance. He 
had puzzled himself over it, as a small boy 
puzzles himself over the. Pons Asinorum, but 
he could not make it out. So, of course, he 
regarded his friend Lord Arthur Fetherston as 
being in a mild state of lunacy, and deemed 
it his duty to prevent him from carrying out 
his wild schemes. Possibly he had other 
reasans for pursuing this policy. 

' Take heart/ he said to Lord Arthur, 
' you will get what you want in time. There 
is always this fuss when a young fellow begins 
the world. Your brother Ealph can't live 
long, you know ; you may find yourself Duke 
of Albery to-morrow.' 
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' 1 hope not/ said Lord Arthur, springing 
to his feet. ' I have thus much love for my 
brother, that I should wish him to live long 
enough to grow wiser and happier. I am 
sorry for the poor old boy, I'd willingly tell 
him so, if he did not cut me dead, Why can't 
he enjoy his great estates, and amuse him- 
self as a Duke ought, and leave my little 
Maud alone ? Maud no more wants him 
than I want his dukedom. I hope he'll 
live long, marry a fruitful creature, and cut 
me out altogether. I am not built for a 
Duke/ 

As Arthur Fetherston stretched his mighty 
limbs in making the last remark, anybody 
who saw him would probably have thought 
that he looked very like a Duke — if Duke 
means i leader of the people/ 

' Two o'clock, I think you said/ he pre- 
sently exclaimed, looking at his watch, which 
he wisely wound up. ' What's to be done 
meanwhile ? You are as dull as a catalogue, 
Lionel, Shall we go forth, and see London ? 
Shall we get locked up at some police station, 
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and so evade the Spiritualist soiree ? What 
say you ?' 

' Anything you like,' replied Vance. i You 
are restless. Let us take a stroll, at any 
rate.' 

They walked out into the moonlight. They 
went down to Westminster Hall, and entered 
the lobby of the House of Commons, without 
inquiring what was the topic of debate. 
Thence they strolled on to Westminster 
Bridge, and stayed a while gazing on the 
Thames, which deviously mirrored the radi- 
ance of moon and stars. 

' I heard something about Ministers being 
beaten to-night/ said Vance. 

' Ministers be hanged !' exclaimed Lord 
Arthur. ' A set of fellows who want salaries 
and patronage, and care no more for the 
people than for mere vermin. I wish they'd 
make me despot for a year, and hang me 
at the end of it, if the majority thought I 
had failed.' 

' What would you do V 

4 What ? Why, there are so many things 



to be done that one hardly knows where to 
begin. I think I should commence with a 
national poor-rate, levied upon all kinds of 
property; then I'd have all neglected chil- 
dren brought up by the State. But, hang it ! 
Vance, I didn't come here to talk politics ; I 
want to see Maud Ormiston. What the 
deuce are we to do till two o'clock ? I shall 
grow wild if you don't find me occupation.' 

' Gad !' said Vance, ' I feel as if I were 
keeper of a tiger. Ah ! that reminds me. 
Suppose we go to Bantoone's T 

' Who is Eantoone ?' 

'A wonderful fellow. He can tame all 
animals, except women. His place is just 
across the water. Shall we go ?' 

1 Yes, at once. Confound it ! I am so 
wild myself, that I should like to meet a 
few wild animals. Are you sure they are 
not humbugs V 

6 Come and see/ said Vance, hailing a 
hansom. 

Ten minutes' drive took them to Ean- 
toone's : they passed beneath an archway, 
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and were landed in a large square courtyard, 
brilliantly lighted on all four sides from 
windows without number. It was like a 
livery-stable keeper's on an unusually large 
scale. But there was an odour there quite 
unlike that of a livery stable — an odour of 
wild creatures ; and at intervals there came 
a deep roar or an eldritch shriek, showing 
the near neighbourhood of wilder creatures 
than those indigenous to England. 

Lionel Vance led the way to a small well- 
lighted office, where sat a clerk engaged on 
double entry. 

1 Can I see Mr. Kantoone V he said. 

The clerk, who evidently knew him, said 

he would find Mr. Eantoone within. Vance 

pushed open a swinging door, and he and his 

companion entered a large lofty room, full of 

cages, wherein were many specimens of the 

feline race. A noble lion shook his shaggy 

mane as they entered, and gave a lazy growl. 

A huge tiger of Bengal - sprang to his feet as 

they passed, and showed his teeth, uttering 

no sound. A pair of panthers were romping 

2 



with each other like kittens, and performing 
the most wonderful feats of agility. An old 
lioness lay prone, suckling a couple of cubs, 
while her mate slept by her side. 

There was in the room only one attendant, 
a tall negro, who opened the door into the 
next apartment. Here they found only two 
individuals — an immense elephant and a girl 
of about eighteen, very small for her years. 
Vance went up to her and shook hands. 

1 Ah ! Miss Eantoone, ' he said, ' how are 
you to-day? I have brought my friend, 
Lord Arthur Fether stone, to see your father 
and his collection. How is Baby ¥ 

Baby, the giant elephant, gave an appre- 
ciative snort when he heard his own name. 
Vancei threw him a biscuit from a pile on the 
table. He caught it deftly, and grunted ap- 
proval. 

' Are there any new arrivals ¥ asked 
Vance. 

i Only a gorilla,' replied Miss Eantoone. 
i Papa has just had him put in a cage. Shall 
we go and see him V 
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'By Jove, yes/ said Lord Arthur. 'I 
should like to see my pre-Adamite ancestor, 
according to Darwin. I have always had an 
admiration for my forefathers.' 

They went through two or three more 
rooms, the girl leading the way. Lord 
Arthur observed her curiously, noting that at 
every cage she passed she seemed to have 
something to say to its inhabitants, and they 
had something to say to her. Birds chirped 
to her, and monkeys chattered. The wildest 
creatures in this huge menagerie were on 
friendly terms with Livia BantoOne. 

Presently they entered the room wherein 
Bantoone himself was having an interview 
with his newly acquired gorilla. They were 
a queer pair — gorilla and man. Bantoone 
was about five feet eight, with a colossal 
chest, arms so long they almost reached the 
ground as he stood, only one eye, scars of 
all sorts upon his rugged face an.d his bare 
arms. He wore nothing but a blue jersey. 
He carried in his hand, as easily as if it were 
a walking-cane, a thick iron bar about four 

2—2 



feet long. Hideous as he certainly was, 
Lord Arthur recognised in his countenance a 
pleasant expression when he smiled ■. He 
nodded his head to the two gentlemen, and 
then proceeded to introduce the gorilla. 

' My last visitor/ he said, grinning. ' As- 
tonishing old male gorilla, that has been 
hunted for at least a century. Cost me five 
hundred ; cheap, I think. He's the savagest 
brute — see !' 

Eantoone poked his bar into the cage, and 
the gorilla fell on it madly, biting the iron 
with useless rage, and striving to get the 
thing out of the beast-tamer's hands. But 
his attempts were vain, and at last he threw 
himself fiercely against the bars of the cage, 
making the whole place shake. 

' I begin to agree with Darwin/ said Lord 
Arthur. 'We are just like that brute — 
always trying to bite iron, always revenging 
our failures on ourselves. Yes; we are 
gorillas.' 

' Fine fellow !' said Eantoone, in an ecstacy 
with his new purchase. ' I like him. I call 
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him Satan. He has such a lovely temper. 
But we will tame him, Livia, will we not ? 
We will teach him to read and write, and he 
shall publish a scientific work on the early 
history of the gorillas and their social and 
sexual arrangements. It will be popular.' 

' He can be tamed,' said Livia. ' See !' 

She put her tiny hand between the bars of 
the cage, and the hideous creature put his 
fore-paw upon it gently. Lord Arthur shud- 
dered. 

' I am quite safe/ she said. ' No creature 
ever hurt me. I don't know why ; they all 
seem to know me.' 

They left the gorilla and went through other 
rooms, returning presently to the first they 
had entered, where the larger felince were 
stabled. Kantoone gave a history of the 
more interesting animals — among them of 
the spiteful tiger of Bengal before men- 
tioned. 

' That's a brute,' he said. ' Yes, you are 
a brute. Only a week ago he broke through 
his cage and killed as nice a lion-kitten as I 



ever had. He's a beast. I should like to sell 
him at a loss/ 

' He's a noble fellow,' said Lord Arthur. 
* What splendid movement he has, and what 
enormous strength !' 

' Sell him you cheap,' says Kantoone, ' if 
you want a present for a lady. He'd be 
greatly admired/ 

' Thanks,' quoth Lord Arthur. i I'm afraid 
he is hardly quiet enough. I'd rather have 
an elephant, or even a gorilla.' 

Fetherston and the beast-tamer were walk- 
ing round the cages together. Lionel Vance 
and Livia Eantoone were still near the den of 
the tiger, talking in a low tone. 

' You will ?' she said. 

' I will, 9 he replied, in an emphatic 
whisper. 

' Very well,' she said. ' Come with me and 
see Baby. He will think I have forgotten 
him.' 

They passed into the elephant's room. 
Lord Arthur was listening to the quaint 
suggestive talk of this lover and tamer of 
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wild creatures, who was full of anecdote 
concerning them. 

Tve had some tussles with 'em/ said 
Kantoone. 'A chimpanzee clawed out my 
left eye, and a crocodile took a piece out of 
my right leg that left me lame for life. I've 
got a few fingers missing, you see ; they 
went between a polar bear and a lynx. I've 
got a photograph somewhere of how I look 
stripped to the waist. I'll find one for you 
presently; you'll hardly think it possible. 
Hallo !' 

It was a whispered ejaculation. Lord 
Arthur looked up. The huge and ferocious 
Bengal tiger had escaped in some way from 
his cage, and was stealthily creeping toward 
them. 

' Keep still, for God's sake !' whispered 
Kantoone. 

Fetherston stood as if paralyzed. The 
hideous yellow eyes of the tiger seemed to 
magnetize him. The creature stretched itself, 
in act to spring. Suddenly there was a crash 
and a yell. Kantoone had with both hands 



lifted his great iron bar, and brought it down 
on the tiger's skull with tremendous force. 
Three or four attendants rushed at once into 
the room ; the huge brute was insensible, and 
they rolled it back into its cage. It recovered 
in time, but with almost complete loss of eye- 
sight. 

Kantoone was furious. The cage-door had 
been left unfastened. This, in such an esta- 
blishment as his, was about the worst crime 
that could be committed, and he held a court 
of inquiry at on<3e, and swore savagely at 
everyone who could possibly be to blame. 
But no satisfaction could be obtained. Every- 
body professed to have done his duty. 

' It won't do,' said Kantoone, shaking his 
head very wisely. * That tiger did not unbolt 
that cage himself. There is some one in fault ; 
I will find out in time/ 

' We had a narrow escape/ said Fetherston. 
' You were well out of it, Vance. I was in a 
funk, by Jove !' 

' Ah, Miss Kantoone and I were talking to 
that jolly old elephant/ said the Honourable 
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Lionel. ' I prefer elephants to tigers, I must 
say/ 

' And young ladies to either,' said Lord 
Arthur, with a smile. ' Mr. Kantoone, I have 
been delighted with your collection, and shall 
have the pleasure of calling again some day 
soon, I should like to carry off some of 
your birds.' 

' Always happy to see you,' said Kantoone. 
' I'll take care the tiger doesn't get loose next 
time.' 

Their hansom was still waiting. It was a 
quarter to two. Vance gave the order where 
to drive, and they were soon in full career for 
Mrs. General Gregory's. Fetherston was very 
silent. He had forgotten the tiger and his 
imminent peril of death ; he was thinking of 
what alone could make life delightful or de- 
sirable to him — he was thinking of Maud. 
Soon he should see her. Soon he should catch 
a glimpse of those sweet innocent eyes, and mark 
the pretty pout of that loving little mouth. 

Vance also was silent as they drove ; he 
smoked a cigar. 



Old Kantoone was walking up and down, 
bar in hand, muttering to himself : 
' Who the devil unbolted the door ?' 



CHAPTER II. 

THE WORLD OF SPIRITS. 

* By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes.' 

Macbeth. 

T ONDON was growing darker as Lord 
Arthur and his companion drove north- 
ward over Westminster Bridge. The Com- 
mons had risen, and the mighty clock had 
lost its light : only at the dear old-fashioned 
Horse Guards was there an attendant, bearing 
a lighted torch, to show the lapse of. Time. 
Few passengers were visible in Parliament 
Street: but Waterloo Place and Kegent 
Street were not yet wholly deserted. Through 
these thoroughfares the hansom rapidly passed, 
reaching at length Portland Place, and pulling 
up before a house that was brilliantly lighted 
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in every .window. This was Mrs. General 
Gregory's. 

The she-general, as Lord Arthur called her, 
at first had taken apartments at the Langham 
Hotel. But her fame had preceded her. She 
found herself surrounded by society; she 
decided to take a furnished house in Portland 
Place, and to show old London what young 
America could do. Her private secretary, Mr. 
Bartholomew P. Hints, advised this course ; 
and she found the advice judicious. All sorts 
of people believed in her, from Cabinet 
Ministers and their wives and daughters down- 
wards. Her soirees were elegant, exclusive, 
provocative, and led to subsequent monetary 
arrangements, cleverly negotiated by Mr. Bar- 
tholomew P. Hints, a young gentleman of 
high cheek bones, dissentaneous eyes, an 
invisible green complexion, dirty hands and 
linen, diamond studs and rings, straight hair, 
a narrow chest, calfless legs, and a nasal 
twang. 

Carriages were setting down at Mrs. General 
Gregory's. The hall-door was wide open, 



and two splendid footmen, out of whose legs 
Mr. Bartholomew P. Hints might easily have 
been carved, were ushering in the brilliant 
company. Brilliant it was, I assure you. 
There were peers and peeresses; there were 
philosophers and philosophesses ; there was 
about as curious and eccentric a gathering as 
could be found in London at 2 a.m. Lionel 
Vance thought it expedient, by way of saving 
time, to dismiss the hansom at some distance 
from the thronged portal, and to walk. 

Quite a crowd of beauty and fashion ascended 
the wide staircase as they entered. I envy 
the painter's art when I think of the stately 
gentlemen and lovely ladies whom he could 
draw for me at this moment. There, tall, 
grey, absent, is our great psychologist, who 
has dwelt half his life in the world of dreams, 
and who means to discover whether this 
American woman is a true denizen of Dream- 
land. There, quite as grey, but not quite so 
tall, is our ontologic poet, meditative of incisive 
analytic unscannable blank verse, in honour 
or in exposure of the exhibition. There is a 
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Secretary of State, oblivious of politics, 
anxious only to investigate our foreign rela- 
tions with the Other World. There is the 
handsomest man in London, whom tailors vie 
to dress for nothing, whom ladies adore. 
There is Frank Carington, who is supposed to 
have seen the experiments of Frederick Antony 
Mesmer, and who looks quite likely to outlive 
these present experiments, and to witness the 
next cycle of idiocy. 

As for ladies, the Belle of the Season was 
there, glad to rest, having much overdanced 
herself. She had gone too fast, you could 
see. The beautiful creature should be turned 
into papa's country paddock, and made to eat 
curds and cream, and sent to bed soon after- 
sunset. Then you'd see a light in her eyes 
and a rose-bloom on her cheek, such as are 
not attainable in this heated gas-laden fog- 
suffocated atmosphere. Also there was the 
last lady-novelist, with a pale blue complexion 
and long eyelashes, and a general unwashed 
appearance. Not far off is the last lady-poet, 
who, without any knowledge of the difference 



between trochee and iambus, or dactyl and ana- 
pest, has managed to convince her publisher 
and the world that she is a great genius. 
Whom next ? Your lady of science, of course, 
determined to weigh Mrs. General Gregory in 
the delicate unerring scales of the intellect ; 
and your lady of medicine (M.D., etc.), who 
means to test the matter from the doctor's 
point of view. Hundreds more : among them 
a little witchlike woman, exquisitely dressed, 
immeasurably old, with restless eyes — that is 
Lady Chadd Tattersett. The tall girl beside 
her, whose absent look seems to intensify her 
wonderful beauty, is Maud Ormiston — to 
sketch her I must have rarer and more various 
colours than the used-up black and white of 
pen and ink. Eyes of myosotis blue, and 
lips of the blush-rose red, and plenteous 
hair of a tawny hue round a lovely Attic 
head. 

The fashionable fantastic mob was one 
which only Doyle's facile pencil could depict ; 
but that one figure of Maud stood bright 
among the rest, as Hesperus shines amid the 
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fainter stars. The physiognomist might have 
detected two antagonistic principles in Maud's 
countenance. Commonly there was a languor, 
a listlessness, a far-away look in her eyes, 
which seemed to show her half apathetic, half 
anxious; while at intervals she lighted up 
with a rare enthusiasm, and her blue eyes 
gleamed, and her fair bosom panted with the 
desire to get beyond the narrow groove in 
which she was driven — a desire which some 
day would ripen into a resolve. Her im- 
mensely opulent father and her ambitious 
mother were determined she should become 
Duchess of Albery : Maud had something 
stinging her bosom that seemed very like love 
for the Duke's twin brother, Lord Arthur; 
but she was a pious child (in the Latin sense), 
and thought that her filial duty precluded all 
idea of disobedience. 

Lord Arthur remained gazing at her, while 
Maud herself was looking into some sphere far 
remote. Lionel Vance had said : 

'I must go and speak to Mrs. General 
Gregory before she is hemmed in by an 



importunate impassable crowd; Will return 
in a moment.' 

Away he went. Lord Arthur was in a 
dreamy state, seeing nobody but Maud in 
these thronged rooms, and caring to see no 
other face. He was in a kind of trance. 
The mad impulse which had hitherto influenced 
him was quieted for the moment, as a water- 
fall if suddenly stopped by severe frost, only 
to break forth ten times as strong when once 
the sunshine reaches it. He heard without 
understanding the babble around him. He 
heard a chymico-political gentleman explain 
that Mr. Disraeli was a strong acid, which 
precipitated the dregs of Toryism, turning it 
from a muddy fluid to something clear as 
crystal. He heard a transcendental lady 
explain that Mrs. General Gregory was a seer 
of the third sphere, and announce that, to- 
night, a young prophetess of the second sphere 
was to be introduced, who was on intimate 
terms with Byron, Coleridge, and Shelley, and 
whose revelations of the future were perfectly 
amazing. Many other absurd sayings knocked 
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against the tympana of his ears, sounding like 
unto vague echoes from that limbo of fools 
which Ariosto and Milton have described. 
Hearing, he heard not; but by-and-by a 
general movement aroused him, and he found 
Lionel Vance by his side, and lost sight of 
Maud Ormiston. 

'We are to have great things to-night/ 
said Vance. ' The Fay is here/ 

' And who the deuce is the Fay ?' said 
Lord Arthur, irritated, as a man naturally is 
when he awakens from a trance. 

' 0, she is a wonderful creature. She was 
found by a miner somewhere in California, 
quite a baby, playing with a large diamond. 
He took her and the diamond to San Fran- 
cisco, and sold them both. Who bought the 
diamond I don't know, but an enterprising 
newspaper editor purchased the baby. As 
she grew up it was found that she disdained 
all human knowledge, and had intuitive inter- 
course with the inhabitants of other worlds. 
She is now sixteen, and has made her 
editorial proprietor a millionnaire ; and he 
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has loaned her to Mrs. General Gregory 
for the London season at a hundred thousand 
dollars.' 

'How in the world/ said Lord Arthur, 
' does Mrs. General Gregory repay herself? 
She invites a lot of people here, gives them 
supper, exhibits this expensive young hum- 
bug — and all for what ? I don't understand 
it.' 

' I think I do,' quoth Lionel, i but can't 
explain it here. Come, let us see if we can 
get to the inner room ; I want you to see this 
affair.' 

'Wait,' said Lord Arthur. 'I must talk 
to Maud presently. Will you take Lady 
Chatterbox, or whatever her confounded name 
is, and smother her in supper ?' 

' I will, on my honour.' 

They got niched into a corner of the room 
where the performances were to take place. 
Lord Arthur could see Maud Ormiston far in 
front, beside her witch-like chaperon. He 
found so much pleasure in regarding the easy 
lazy turn of her stately head, and the slight 
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movement of her arm as she used her fan, 
that he scarcely regarded the curtained dais 
where the great events of the evening were 
to occur. Through the crimson hangings 
presently emerged Mrs. General Gregory, led 
by Mr. Bartholomew P. Hints. Mrs. General 
Gregory was a short stout florid woman, with 
abundant yellow hair, a harsh decisive voice, 
a determined look, and altogether an appear- 
ance that made one think General Gregory 
not wholly unfortunate in his enforced disso- 
lution of partnership. She bowed to the 
assembled company, and fluently orated. The 
enthusiasm was immense— it became madden- 
ing when she introduced the Fay. 

The Fay was said to be sixteen, and looked 
more, if her countenance were closely ex- 
amined ; but many healthy girls of twelve 
or thirteen are bigger than she. She was 
dressed in a costume that might be called 
hermaphrodite — a long green tunic that 
reached to her knees, and Turkish trousers 
falling over jewelled slippers. Her long hair, 
almost flaxen, hung dishevelled to her waist, 
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but her eyes and eyelashes were jet black. 
When she had been fitly introduced by Mr. 
Bartholomew P. Hints, she mounted on a 
stool with glass legs, placed before a kind of 
desk, and looked round upon the company. 

As this moment the gas was turned very 
low, and an unseen band of stringed instru- 
ments played Weber's last waltz. 

Something like a flash of coloured light 
passed near the ceiling of the saloon. 

' Byron is here !' said the Fay,, in a musical 
half- whisper. ' I see him. Wait. He will 
speak.' 

The girl's voice was remarkably clear and 
pliable. In that darkened room there was a 
curious feeling of the preternatural. Suddenly 
was heard a voice, none knew whence — a manly 
voice, with a tone of disdain in it. Thus it 
spake : 

Yes, I am here. I look with painful pity 

On all the folly, "wickedness, rascality 
Of this doomed nation, of this monstrous city ; 

On politics that merely mean venality, 
On statesmen that are neither wise nor witty, 

On charity that brags, without reality ; 
And, worst of all, on spurious Christianity, 
Mixture of rank hypocrisy with vanity. 
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Your monarch is not now allowed to reign, 
Your peers are not like peers when I was Byron, 

Your Commons are a servile surly train, 
Your luckless Church all perils do environ, 

Your Navy dare not venture out in rain, 
Your Army's awfully afraid of iron, 

Your women — No ! howe'er their conduct vex, 

I'll never say a word against the sex. 

The voice whereby these sonorous stanzas 
were uttered was certainly not that of the 
Fay, and whence it came seemed doubtful. 
It sounded as if from the roof of the room, 
The same was true of other voices which at 
the call of this child-magician professed to 
represent Shelley, Coleridge, and Heinrich 
Heine. The great German lyrist's improvi- 
sation came first in the original language, 
then a quite different voice interpreted his 
wild ballad thus : 



The scent of the honeysuckle 

Came through my casement sweet, 

As we knew it, roaming together, 
I and my Marguerite. 

Alone in the sleepless moonlight 

Thinking of her I lay, 
When there flew through the open window, 

Puck, the mischievous fay. 



He showed me a magic mirror. 

Crystal, with silver rim : 
He said, * This truth will show you, 

However wild your whim. 

* Only think of your sweetheart, 

And you will see her there, 
Just as she may be this moment, 

Kneeling for you in prayer.' 

Puck was fled, and I grasped it, 

Thinking, now shall I see 
Marguerite, with naked feet, 

By her bedside, praying for me ? 

Or shall I see her sleeping, 

Her white arm under her head, 

Dreaming of me in the moonlight, 
And blushing rosy-red ? 

I looked in the magic mirror : 

What was it mine to see ? 
I saw my sweet gay Marguerite, 

But she was not dreaming of me. 

She stands amid a forest of flowers, 

Where a cool fountain drips, 
A cavalier kisses her eyelids 

And her ruddy rosebud lips. 

There is music in the far saloon, 

And a thousand dancers fleet : 
But what cares he who love can see 

In the eyes of Marguerite ? 

I crushed that mirror to atoms 
'Neath my feet until they bled : 

My heart is crushed to atoms as well, 
And the life of my life is fled. 

When the gas was turned up again, the 
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Fay received what journalists call an ovation, 
and bouquets were presented to her, and there 
was a general murmur of applause. 

About this time there was a movement to 
the supper-room. The Fay retired. Lord 
Arthur marked his mistress Maud go down 
with Lady Chadd Tattersett. Giving Lionel 
a touch, he reminded him of his engage- 
ment. 

' 0, all right,' said Vance ; ' but they won't 
get a chance for ten minutes, at least. Then 
we'll go down, and I'll make Lady Chadd 
go on supping for an hour, if you like. Just 
now I want you to see the Cabinet. It is 
only open to those who have special intro- 
duction. Come.' 

He led him from the room into an elegant 
little boudoir. Nobody was there but the 
Fay, who was lying indolent on a sofa, and 
looking very pretty indeed. She started up, 
saying— 

' 0, Mr. Vance !' 

' I have brought a friend who would like to 
ask you a question/ he said. ' May he ?' 
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' Any friend of yours,' she answered. 
' Will you tell him what to do ?' 

'There is a writing-table, old fellow,' said 
Vance, avoiding mention of his name. ' Write 
your question there. Only one. When you 
have' written it, fold the paper and burn it at 
that taper.' 

Lord Arthur obeyed. He wrote : 

' Shall I marry the lady whom I love V 

Then he twisted it into a spill and burnt it 
to ashes. 

The Fay remained some minutes on her 
sofa silent. Then she sprang up, ran to 
the table, and rapidly wrote something 
which she folded and gave to Lord Arthur, 
saying — 

' You must not read this till you are ab- 
solutely alone. Now please go and have some 
supper. I am weary.' 

They left the Cabinet, Lord Arthur putting 
the mysterious scrap of paper into his waist- 
coat pocket. 

' What do you think of all thin ?' said 
Lionel. 
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' 1 don't know,' he replied. ' It is odd. 
Now for the supper-room.' 

Lady Chadd Tattersett and her lovely 
companion had only just found seats ; but 
the room was clearing, and Vance and Lord 
Arthur found space at the table near them. 
Vance adroitly placed himself between the 
two ladies. Lord Arthur, taking his seat by 
Maud, managed to make her eat and drink. 

' What do you think of all this T said old 
Lady Chadd to Lionel, asking a question 
asked full many a time. 

1 Think, why that it's good fun followed by 
a good supper, I like it much better than 
the opera. It's not so confounded early, and 
there's nothing to pay. Talk of your Nilsson 
and your Patti— why, the Fay beats them to 
nothing ! 0, 1 approve of the entertainment.' 

1 Infidel !' said Lady Chadd. She couldn't 
say more, for the lobster salad was too much 
for her. It is a dish that demands artistic 
treatment. 

' Well, but do you think Byron was there 
to-night, and made those verses ? I look on 
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the matter with reference to my own position 
in the next world. What a bore it must be 
for poor dear Lord Byron to turn out of bed 
in heaven or the other place at an unearthly 
hour, that he may come and spout verses in 
Portland Place ! Now, should you like it V 

Lady Chadd Tattersett choked with laughter. 

Meanwhile Lord Arthur, having made 
Maud take some refreshment, induced her to 
come with him upstairs again. They reached 
a conservatory, too evidently " filled with 
plants from a nursery garden. One of the 
loveliest things about flowers is, that you 
always imagine a lady's tendence : for flowers, 
like birds and dogs, always answer best the 
invitation of womanhood. Between the 
lady's greenhouse, howsoever homely, and 
the superb aggregation of plants under glass 
which the scientific gardener produces, there 
is the same difference that exists between a 
cottage parlour and an hotel coffee-room. 

However, this conservatory was quiet and 
cool. Somewhere near, a fountain plashed. 
Lord Arthur led Maud Ormiston to a quiet 
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comer, where some sweet-scented snow- 
flowered plant fell over them in abundance of 
blossom. 

' What brought you here to-night, Maud V 
he said. * I came to meet you. Vance said 
you were coming. I did not care to see and 
hear all this nonsense ; I did care to see you 
again — to hear your lovely voice. Maud ! 
Dear love ! You cannot marry anyone but 
me. It would be adultery of the soul. Come, 
say you will marry me, and defy everybody. 
We can live, you know.' 

'0 Arthur/ she said, tears in the myosotis 
eyes — ' live ! Why, yes ; I think I could 
turn a mangle — with you. But I dare not — 
no, indeed I cannot — disobey papa and 
mamma. They have always been good to 
me. They think they are doing for the best. 
They believe in money/ 

' My God r says Arthur, * how many people 
believe in money ! I am quite sure I could 
live more happily, and do more good to my 
neighbours, on my two thousand a year, than 
my dear brother can on his quarter-million, or 



half-million — I forget which. And then to 
think — ugh ! to think that a lovely girl is to 
be condemned to the closest imaginable in- 
timacy with a man she shudders to touch, 
simply because he has so much a year ! 
Maud, I am a rebel : rebel with me.' 

'Poor Arthur!' she said, 'I will never 
marry anyone but you — never, never, never ! 
There, that is a promise. But — I dare say it 
is weak of me — I dread disobeying my father 
and mother ; I think it would make me quite 
miserable. So please let us wait — let us wait, 
dear Arthur ; I am sure it will come right in 
the end.' 

' You darling Maud — you are quieting my 
restless spirit. Yes, I will wait. Now, look 
here. That little impostor, the Fay, professed 
to answer a question of mine/ 

' And what was the question, sir, pray ?' 

' Shall I marry the lady whom I love ? She 
gave me in reply a bit of paper, not to be 
read till I was alone. So now I'll read 
it/ 

1 Why, you are not alone,' says Maud. 
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1 Indeed I am. Alone is an abbreviation of 
all one — and surely you and I are one. Since 
what you have just said, my own Maud, I 
have no doubt on the subject. Don't you 
think we may read it ?' 

' 1 think so/ she replied. ' Your arguments 
are unanswerable.' 

' Come, then, here it is.' 
He gave her the scroll. She read : 
* Not till you are Duke of Albery.' 
1 What do you think of that, Maud ?' 
1 0, of course somebody told her who you 
were. This is all mere Yankee cheating. I 
shan't come to it again. Now, please, dear 
Arthur, let us find my gossiping chaperon, 
and get home. Papa will be so angry. He's 
got the gout just now, and roars like all the 
Zoological Gardens. Now come, take my 
hand. On the honour of a lady, Arthur, 111 
marry you, or die a maid.' 

She put out her pretty little pink shell of a 
hand. Arthur took it — took also her lips 
and her waist. 

They emerged from the conservatory, and 
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found their friends. Lady Chadd Tattersett's 
eyes were unusually brilliant. The carriage 
was waiting ; it was almost the last of the 
carriages. Away they drove, Maud fluttering 
through the window a farewell from an un- 
gloved white hand. 

1 Well, have you had a good innings ?' says 
Vance, using a phrase unpleasant to the ear 
of a lover who thinks his sweetheart sweetest 
and fairest in heart and form of all women in 
the world. 

Don't be jealous, my sweet young readers ; 
men as good, or better, will think the very 
same of you. 

Curtly replied Lord Arthur : 

'0, it was well enough. Where are you 
going to-night, Vance ? Do you mind being 
horribly bored, for one night only ? I feel 
certain something is going to happen. There 
is an electric poetic rush of atoms through 
the air. Don't desert me. Come to Long's. 
I don't mean to go to bed. I couldn't sleep 
if I tried. I'll do as much for you when 
you're in love.' 
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' God forbid!' said Lionel Vance seriously. 
1 But I'll stick to you, old fellow. ' 

< Thanks.' 

They reached Long's, where Lord Arthur 
had private rooms. Of course, at this hour 
everybody was in bed. Even the latest 
smokers had exhausted their last cigars. 
They went upstairs together, and ordered a 
bottle of Lafitte, and sat down in silence. 
The full moon glorified even that wretched 
parallel of hideous edifices known a3 Bond 
Street. Presently Lionel Vance said : 

i Arthur, if you have quite made up your 
mind to marry Miss Ormiston, why not carry 
it out ? I can't understand your slowness, 
considering how prompt you commonly are.' 

' Vance, my friend/ replied Arthur, i you 
and I can by no means argue this question 
on equal terms. You regard Maud as a 
woman ; I look upon her as the woman — the 
perfection of womanhood. I may be wrong 
— but no man who ever loved ever thought 
otherwise of the woman ' he loved. Now 
Maud has her prejudices — to use a strong 
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word; she wants to obey her father and 
mother ; those worthy folk want her to marry 
Duke Caliban, with fifty thousand a year, and 
fifty livings in his gift. She won't marry 
Duke Caliban, at any price ; she won't marry 
me unless her progenitor and progenitrix con- 
sent. 1 

' You have turned from tragedy to comedy, ' 
said Vance. 

'I have, thanks to you. Our little after- 
supper talk at your spiritualist place leaves 
me in my right mind. I can see the end of 
it now; my dearly beloved brother has no 
chance ; and I shall settle matters easily 
enough in time. I begin to feel even patient, 
which is a novelty to me. But, as I said, I 
somehow or other feel that something will 
happen to-night/ 

'Pooh/ said Lionel Vance, lazily lighting 
a cigar, 'that is only the impression pro- 
duced by having been among the spiritualists. 
You've got Fay on the brain. Nothing will 
happen, except that you will sleep more 
soundly than usual.' 
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' I should like to believe it,' said Lord 
Arthur. * Upon my life, Vance, I don't think 
any man could sleep worse than I have done 
for months. I have had the maddest dreams, 
the most labyrinthine and unentangleable 
nightmares. I have dreamt I was a god, a 
woman, an ox, an elephant, an eagle. I have 
had regular night-manias. Narcotics do me 
no good — opium keeps me awake, but slightly 
improves the quality of my dreams/ 

' You're an odd fish/ said Vance. i Well, 
I think I shall go to bed. You'll know 
where to find me if anything amazing occurs.' 

Lionel Vance found his way to bed. Five 
minutes later Lord Arthur, who had been 
pacing the room in a restless state, notwith- 
standing his belief in future quietude, heard a 
knock at his door, and said : 

i Come in!' 

The night -porter — looking sleepy and 
aggrieved : 

' Gentleman by name of Carington wants 
to see you, sir.' 

i Show him up,' said Lord Arthur Fetherston. 

4 
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CHAPTER in. 

THOSE CLEVER POLICE ! 

* When ice encrusts the slippery bank, 

The tallest fall with heaviest spank 

(The bard who writes has felt it) ; 

The bolt that strikes thy dome, Saint Paul, 

Sweeps o'er the cobbler in his stall, 

And leaves his wax unmelted.' 

Horace in London. 

m ^J OBODY who has the pleasure of know- 
ing Mr. Carington is astonished to see 
him at an unusual hour. He belongs to 

That strong generation who drank, fought, and kissed, 
Whose hands never trembled, whose shot never missed, — 

who, born about the same time as the century, 
look younger than that Eadical era. That 
he should turn up at Long's at four in the 
morning would at no time have surprised 
Lord Arthur, and on the present occasion 
that young gentleman was not in the mood to 
be surprised by anything. He was madly in 
love; felt sure that his love was returned; 
felt quite a match for his brother the Duke, 
notwithstanding his immensity of wealth. So 
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when Mr. Carington entered, he ordered the 
sleepy janitor to bring some refreshing liquid 
with abundant ice, and took the visit as coolly 
as if it had been four p.m. instead. Mr. 
Carington, who liked coolness, was pleased 
with the ingenuous youth. 

' Odd hour to call,' said Mr. Carington, 
accepting Lord Arthur's refreshment with 
readiness ; i but I have had an odd adventure. 
You know the Ormistons ?' 

i yes !' said the other eagerly. 

'AhF replied Mr. Carington, ' and you 
know Miss Maud — and a lovely girl she is. 
I am too old to be your rival, sir, so you may 
consider yourself safe. Well, my adventure 
concerns that young lady, so, if town talk is 
truth, it will interest you/ 

' No harm has come to her ?' said Lord 
Arthur hurriedly. 

i None. Let me briefly tell the story. I 
dined to-day at Eichmond with young Sir 
Alwyne Chatteris, who thinks he can drive 
four-in-hand. We had a merry party ; there 
were two or three charming young ladies from 

4—2 
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the opera, who sang Italian songs in the 
moonlight on the terrace. When we came to 
drive back, Chatteris was incapacitated (by 
the music probably) from holding the reins ; 
and as none of the other men had ever driven 
four, I became charioteer. We landed our 
company at various places ; then I drove 
Chatteris home to his house in Eaton Square. 
Just turning the corner a brougham came 
sharp round, on the wrong side. I pulled 
away as fast as I could, but was not quick 
enough to avoid taking off the blockhead's 
wheel. The grooms got down at once, and 
so did I ; and I found the brougham belonged 
to that wonderful old woman, Lady Chadd 
Tattersett, and her companion was Miss Or- 
miston. Well, one of our Kichmond friends 
took charge of Lady Chadd ; and I was lucky 
enough to escort Miss Maud to her paternal 
door — the Ormistons live in Eaton Square, as, 
of course, you know quite well. Don't you 
envy me ? 

' The. young lady seemed a little faint and 
frightened, so I thought I had better go in 
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with her. Old Or mist on was up, and was in 
a sulky rage. I explained to him what had 
occurred, but he talked as if his daughter were 
to blame. He objected to such late hours. 
He wouldn't have such goings on, Poor Mrs. 
Ormiston was half crying ; and Maud was so 
unhinged that I helped her to some sherry 
there was on the table, and told her she had 
better go to bed. She did as she was told — 
which is a good sign for you, my boy. 
Nothing like an obedient wife, 

' There's a panic in the City just now/ 
continued Mr, Carington, ' so I knew what 
was the matter with the millionnaire. That 
financial barometer, the Bank rate, stands at 
stormy. If you see Ormiston and Co.'s failure 
in to-morrow's Times, don't be astonished. 
If there, it will be for a good round gentle- 
manly sum — nothing under seven figures.' 

' By Jove, I am delighted !' cried Lord 
Arthur. ' Then I' can marry Maud. Old 
Ormiston calls me a pauper now.' 

' Don't jump to conclusions,' said Mr. 
Carington. ' The old villain will fall on his 
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feet, and be better off than ever. But that is 
not what brought me here. As I went down 
through the hall, where the porter was sound 
asleep, a little lady's-maid came tripping 
after me and slipt into my hand this note. 
Read it.' 

Lord Arthur read : 

' Dear Mr. Carington, 

'If you should happen to see Lord 
Arthur Fetherston, please tell him I can't stay 
at home any longer, I am so troubled. I 
mean to go away by the very first train to- 
morrow to Clifton, to my Aunt Mortification. 
She is a good kind creature, though she has 
such a dreadful name. 

' Maud.' 

' It was awfully kind of you to bring me 
this at such an untimely hour,' said Lord 
Arthur. 

' No hour is untimely for a thing that has 
to be done,' said Mr. Carington ; ' and many 
years have passed since I made any distinc* 
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tion between day and night — except, perhaps, 
to prefer the latter. What struck me was that 
you might like to go to Clifton by an early 
train ; and that if old Oriniston comes to grief 
to-morrow — or, to speak by the card, to-day 
— you should not lose the opportunity. 
Rumour says your brother is your rival — 
probably he will withdraw if he finds the old 
gentleman is bankrupt.' 

' I don't know how to thank you,' said 
Lord Arthur. 'I will certainly follow your 
advice, and go to Paddington in time for the 
very first train.' 

' Eight,' said Carington. ' Don't bo late. 
Enthusiastic girls, when they take these 
fancies, always go by the earliest possible 
trains. Depend upon it, she hopes to see you 
there, or she would not have written that nice 
little note. You need not be surprised at her 
running off in this way ; she has done it more 
than once, under intolerable provocation* 
Ormiston is one of those men who begin the 
world with a handful of coppers and turn out 
millionnaires. How do they do it ? By a 
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sheer love of money ; by bullying their in- 
feriors and being servile to their superiors ; 
by taking advantage of all persons who con- 
fide in them ; by keeping a steady eye on 
their own interest, and refusing to think of 
anything else. When Ormiston obtained a 
good mercantile position, he married Miss 
Justification Cromwell, one of the two 
daughters of Means-of-Grace Cromwell, a 
Liverpool merchant who claimed direct descent 
from the Protector, and who had made a nice 
fortune by the slave-trade and piracy. Her 
sister, the old lady to whom our little friend 
Maud takes flight, lives in the Mall at Clifton, 
near Bristol, and means to make her niece her 
heiress. So Ormiston, true worshipper of 
money, is civil to her ; he allows her to inter- 
fere between himself and his daughter j the 
child takes refuge with her aunt when she 
finds her home unbearable. Ormiston, who 
is the spoilt child of Fortune, cannot endure a 
reverse ; if anything occurs to annoy him in 
the City, he behaves like a brute at home ; if 
an old servant in his business makes a slight 
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mistake, he turns him off at once. You will 
have a nice father-in-law if you marry Maud/ 

' A man's first duty in married life is to 
cut his wife's relations/ said Lord Arthur. 
* If I can win Maud, her father may do what 
he likes. I hope the crash you anticipate 
will come.' 

i Get a Times at the station, and look at the 
money article/ said Mr. Carington. ' I think 
it has come, from his savage manner. It all 
depends on whether he got large Indian remit- 
tances that he expected.' 

He rose to go. Lord Arthur thanked him 
again and again for his kindness. 

' Nonsense !' says Mr. Carington ; ' I like to 
help pretty girls like Maud, and wild boys like 
you. Good-bye. Look out for the Times, 
and look after Miss Ormiston/ 

Lord Arthur, having mollified the unhappy 
night-porter by a coin of gold, returned to his 
room to consider his position. It was five 
o'clock, and he must get to Paddington by 
six, though he could hardly imagine Maud 
would turn out so early. Still Carington 
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thought it likely, and he was a good judge. 
She would not go to bed, probably, in her 
present state of excitement. What he had to 
do was clear enough. Mr. Carington had left 
Maud's notelet behind him ; Lord Arthur read 
it over and over, and kissed it several times, 
and then started off on his expedition, comfort- 
ing the unhappy night-porter with the assur- 
ance that he was not coming back. 

' Won't he, though ?' says that grimy and 
sleepy janitor to himself, as he retired to his 
den; ' Won't he ? He's after women, the 
young fool ! I wish I had his money, and 
he had my old woman. Lord ! he'll be back 
again directly, just as I'm in a nice sweet 
sleep, dreaming of tripe and gin-hot. Well, 
I'll forgive him.' 

Whereupon, clutching in his pocket Lord 
Arthur's sovereign, the night-porter lay down 
among dirty boots and fell asleep. 

Lord Arthur found the sky clear and bright, 
the streets lonely and calm. There were no 
conveyances visible. He had ample time to 
walk to Paddington, but he was in such a 



i 
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hurry to see Maud that nothing would serve 
but for him to go up Bond Street at the rate 
of about five miles an hour. Such are your 
lovers. They think, if they hurry their own 
movement, they can also hurry that cool im- 
perturbable old gentleman, Time — Time the 
provokingly punctual, who hath never yet 
hastened his stride to please a lover, nor 
slackened it to oblige a defaulting debtor. 

Eushing along at this rate, Lord Arthur, 
as he turned the corner into Oxford Street, 
walked into the arms of a stout and excited 
policeman, who exclaimed : ' 0, I've caught 
you, have I ?' and clung to him closely. 

* What the devil are you at T says Lord 
Arthur. ' Let go, you fool ! I want to go 
to Paddington.' 

' I dare say you do/ said the constable, who 
by this time was joined by a couple of others. 
i 0, we know your little game. Where's that 
gentleman's watch as you had to-night ? 
Come, you must go with me to Marlborough 
Street/ 

' Very well/ said Lord Arthur, becoming 
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suddenly cool ; ' I will go. You appear to 
mistake me for some one else. It is not far 
to Marlborough Street, I believe, and I shall 
be able to prove to your inspector, or super- 
intendent, that you are in error/ 

The stout and excited policeman was rather 
surprised by Lord Arthur's coolness. He and 
another walked with Lord Arthur up Regent 
Street to the station, where gas burnt bright, 
and everything looked quiet ; and the officers 
were so demure and gentlemanly, that you 
could not imagine such men would strike — 
physically or metaphorically. The official 
person who was taking care of the charge-sheet 
questioned the stout policeman, and learnt 
from him that the man in custody (individual, 
I think he said) was accused of stealing a 
watch from an elderly gentleman in the Hay- 
market, at about two o'clock. Both he and 
his companion constable were sure this was 
the person. When they had finished, and 
the inspector had made his notes, Lord Arthur 
said, very quietly : 

1 There is some curious mistake here. I 
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am Lord Arthur Fetherston, and am staying 
at Long's Hotel. I am most anxious to be at 
the Great Western terminus by six, which 
seems almost impossible now. What had I 
better do ?' 

The inspector had known plausible gentle- 
men who, when in difficulty, gave themselves 
patrician names ; and, though he scarcely 
thought Lord Arthur was of this class, he 
was afraid to take the responsibility of letting 
him go. 

' What you say may be quite true/ he said ; 
' but these constables seem satisfied of your 
being the person who committed a theft in 
the Haymarket. Is there anyone you can 
refer to ?' 

' dear yes,' said Lord Arthur hastily. 
i Give me a sheet of paper/ 

He wrote a couple of lines to the Hon- 
ourable Lionel Vance, Long's Hotel, and gave 
it to one of the policemen. 

' Make the servant take it up to him at once/ 
he said. i Don't waste a minute. Take a 
cab if you can find one. Here's money.' 
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He gave the man a sovereign. 

' I am afraid there is an unfortunate mis- 
take, my lord/ said the inspector, on whom 
Lord Arthur's selection of a sovereign from a 
mixed mass of gold and silver had the effect 
that is usual in this country ; ' but the police 
seem so certain about the matter that I dare 
not release you without additional evidence.' 

'0, you're not to blame, 'said Lord Arthur 
shortly. ' It's my damned ill luck. Is there 
any place where I can smoke a cigar, without 
sitting in a draught ?' 

The inspector showed him into a room 
with a roaring fire. He put his watch on 
the table before him, to see how the minutes 
passed, lighted a cigar, and waited for Lionel 
Vance. 

i Policeman wants to see you, sir/ is a nice 
thing to hear at half-past five in the morning, 
just when you are in the most delicious depth 
of sleep, after a rather late night. These 
words heard the Honourable Lionel Vance, 
who had not locked his door, and who there- 
fore found himself at the mercy of a sleepy, 
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half-dressed waiter, who stood by his bedside, 
and repeated the formula several times. 

' Policeman wants to see you, sir V 

Lionel Vance thought he was dreaming. 
He turned his back to the waiter and tried 
to sleep. The policeman, standing at the 
room-door, said : 

' Come, look alive ! Wake him up.' 

' Policeman wants to see you, sir/ repeated 
the waiter, imbecile with sleepiness, clutching 
feebly at the bedclothes 

Lionel Vance, who hadn't the best of con- 
sciences, and was subject to nightmare, put 
his hand to a table at the bedside, grasped 
a bottle of soda-water that lay thereon, and 
threw it so true at the head of the policeman 
in the doorway, that it broke on his official 
skull. Happily both skull and helmet were 
of sound constabulary thickness. 

' Damn the police!' said Lionel. 'Leave 
me alone. Give that fellow into custody. 
May I not sleep in mine inn ? 9 

Hereon he showed such decided symptoms 
of falling into sounder slumber than ever, that 
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both constable and waiter grew louder in re- 
monstrance, and the charivari aroused him at 
last. He sat upright in bed, in a state of dis- 
hevelled ferocity, and ejaculated : 

' Come, now, what is it ?' 

The policeman produced Lord Arthur's note. 
Vance read it through twice, and then broke out : 

' Well, you police are idiots ! Leave me a 
light, waiter. Get out of the room. Ill be 
dressed in two minutes.' 

Which he was, and in ten more had 
reached Marlborough Street. The official in 
charge was very civil ; he saw at once there 
had been a mistake. It was now only twenty 
minutes to six, and to reach Paddington 
seemed impossible ; but Lord Arthur deter- 
mined to try, explaining to Vance, as they 
drove along, why he was off in such a hurry. 
He did not, however, say anything about the 
possible state of Ormiston's affairs ; not from 
any want of confidence in Lionel Vance — 
whom he fully trusted — but because he sup- 
posed Mr. Carington meant what he said as 
a private communication. 
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< Upon my word/ quoth Vance, < you and 
the young lady seem excellently suited to each 
other. She runs away from home at a 
tangent, because her father is cross, and you 
at once run after her ; she runs into the arms 
of her Aunt Mortification, and you into the 
arms of a stout policeman. It is a regular 
farce, old fellow. Better go home, aod go to 
bed/ 

Lord Arthur was looking at his watch every 
moment. There seemed just a chance the 
train might be caught. The cabman drove 
furiously. The thing seemed just practicable, 
when, close to the Marble Arch, the horse 
came down, one of the shafts broke, and there 
was an end of the attempt. No other vehicle 
was near, and it was physically impossible to 
reach the terminus on foot in the time remain- 
ing. 

1 Well/ said Lord Arthur, as, having extri- 
cated themselves from the shattered cab, they 
stood on the pavement, looking very much 
out of place there so early in the morning, 
* this is my confounded luck again. Fancy 1 

5 
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I might have a hundred and twenty miles in 
a railway carriage with Maud. She wanted 
me to be there, you can see. She wanted my 
advice, poor child. Now she'll think I'm a 
selfish humbug, who doesn't care a bit about 
her. By Jove ! if I ever go into Parliament, 
I'll bring in a bill for the abolition of police- 
men and cab-horses.' 

i I nearly abolished a policeman just now 
with a soda-water bottle,' said Vance, ' and I 
fear we've nearly abolished this poor devil of 
a cab-horse. Come, we'll give the man some 
money, and stroll into the Park. It's very 
queer that, if a horse tumbles down in London, 
there's always a crowd, at any hour of day 
and night.' 

They went into the Park, and watched the 
last faint saffron streaks of sunrise perishing 
in the golden blue above the towers of West- 
minster. It was a delicious morning. Lord 
Arthur could not enjoy it ; he had not slept, 
he was wild with love and disappointment, he 
could think of nothing but Maud flying away 
from him at sixty miles an hour, to the gaunt 
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and pious embrace of Miss Mortification 
Cromwell. 

* Mortification ! ' he said aloud". i What a 
confounded name ! It's prophetic of my luck.' 

' Miss Maud Ormiston ought to have been 
christened Mystification, I think, Arthur/ said 
Vance. ' Come, what do you mean to do ?' 

' Go down by the next train,' he said. 
' There's one at eight.' 

' Very well/ said Vance. ' Shall I go with 
you ? I've nothing to do. I shall be a bad 
substitute for the lady, but you'll find it 
pleasanter than travelling alone.' 

Lord Arthur, while heartily thanking Vance 
for the offer, felt within him a curious im- 
pression or presentiment. It seemed as if to 
his inner hearing a voice whispered, ' Don't 
let him go.' It was quite a distinct and 
audible utterance ; but Lord Arthur, like most 
men whose nerves are highly strung, and 
easily caused to vibrate by mysterious in- 
fluences, had felt like impressions before, and 
merely ascribed this sudden fancy to want of 

sleep. 

5—2 
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' We'll go to Long's/ he said, ' and have a 
bath and some breakfast, and then we shall 
be fit for travel. But Maud will think me 
faineant, I know, after sending me that note- 
let. Confess, Lionel — it is mortifying.' 

* My dear fellow, yes — and so it will pre- 
pare you for your interview with Mortification 
Cromwell. Come, there's a hansom crawling 
down Park Lane. Let's carry out your 
capital programme. A cold bath, clean linen, 
a fresh lobster, and some sparkling hock — 
and then, hey for the West ! We won't be 
done by half-dead cab-horses this time — we'll 

order a brougham.' 

* * * * * 

Maud Ormiston had kept her word. She 
did not go to bed. Her father, worried by 
some hitch in the usually smooth-going wheels 
of his business, had been more and more 
tyrannical and troublesome in his household 
for weeks past. Mrs. Ormiston was wont to 
comfort herself with spiritual books and inter- 
views with spiritually minded preachers of 
obscure sects when the millionnaire was in his 
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tantrums. Between the two, poor Maud had 
been terribly plagued from her childhood. 
Her father was lavishly kind to her in matters 
of luxury and dress; her mother dared not 
say a word in his presence, but took Maud 
terribly to task in his absence, threatening 
her with sad punishment in the next world, 
and getting unctuous lank-haired preachers to 
catechize and admonish her; Between the 
two, Maud's happiest time till she was old 
enough to enter the world was at a school on 
the Devon coast, where she passed many 
years, and received a wider education than is 
customary at girls' schools. The mistress of 
the school was a maiden lady of the highest 
old-fashioned culture, and could communicate 
what she knew, and could show her pupils a 
perfect ensample of high-breeding, and of that 
natural politeness which we see when clear 
intelligence is connected with a healthy 
temper. Her wise influence had enabled 
Maud to bear the troubles of her home : and 
it was with real sorrow that our heroine 
turned her back on the quaint old grange that 
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faced the sea, and went to make her plunge 
into the London world — a beauty, a million- 
naire's heiress, yet a very perplexed and dis- 
appointed girl. 

She liked her aunt Mortification Cromwell, 
who dreamt away a Puritanic life in the house 
in the Mall at Clifton, amid old religious 
books, old silver, and old china, but who had 
not the acrid zeal of Mrs. Ormiston. The 
latter poor lady took refuge from her hus- 
band's irritable temper in an acidulated fana- 
ticism. Ormiston went to the City early and 
returned to dine; all the day was hers to 
confer with her preachers, attend meetings, 
and make Maud miserable. But Maud got 
free in time ; for her father, wishing her to be 
seen in society, had engaged Lady Chadd 
Tattersett's services ; and when Mrs. Ormiston 
remonstrated, he became loud, and his wife 
shrank into her shell. 

' Maud's the handsomest girl in London, 
and she'll be the richest, if she does as I tell 
her. I mean her to marry well — damned 
well, mind you — a man with a great title and 
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estates in a dozen counties. She shall have 
the finest diamonds in England, and the 
finest lace, and the prettiest ponies. I came 
over London Bridge with threepence three- 
farthings in my pocket, and couldn't read or 
write — and see where I am now — see where I 
am now ! ' 

This was one day at breakfast. There 
were two tall footmen in the room, in livery 
of scarlet and gold; but Ormiston always 
talked of his private affairs before anybody, 

' 0, Mr. Ormiston/ said his pious spouse 
plaintively, ' do consider the vanities of life 
and the uncertainty of the future.' 

He was in the midst of a cup of coffee, 
and almost choked with laughter. 

1 Why, that's what I am thinking of,' he 
said, when his breath returned to him. 
' Here, Maud — here's a bit of paper for the 
vanities of life and the uncertain future.' He 
took from his waistcoat-pocket a bank-note 
that was crumpled up with ostentatious care- 
lessness, and threw it across the table to 
Maud. 
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i 0, papa, what am I to do with this V 
she said, without looking at it. 

i Change it at the bank, my dear — you 
won't find any of the shopkeepers have 
change enough— and spend it in the vanities 
of life. Now, James, the brougham.' 

He stalked off. It was one of his radiant 
mornings. Be sure he had swindled some- 
body the day before. When he was gone, 
Mrs. Ormiston rose, and said, in a tone that 
was half scold, half sob : 

i Maud, I must go and pray for your poor 
father and for you. Ah ! you little know — ' 

What she little knew has never to this day 
been revealed. She staggered out of the 
room as if anxious to fall on her knees. The 
remaining footman looked on with gravest 
face, though perchance he smiled inwardly. 
Maud, a careless child, put her note into her 
little russia purse, and went gaily upstairs to 
her rooms. She was too young and healthy a 
creature to be for any length of time depressed 
by her father's bullying and her mother's 
whining. 
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And so, on this bright summer morning a 
few weeks later, when she had suddenly re- 
solved to take refuge awhile with her aunt 
Mortification, she could not help cheering up 
when she was once on the way. Her maid 
Lucy was with her. They reached Pad- 
dington half an hour before the train started. 
On the platform Maud grew a little fluttered. 
Would he get the note ? Would he come ? 
Had she done very wrong to write ? No, she 
thought not ; they understood one another ; 
they were pledged for ever, since two hours 
ago. 

Ah! but then would Mr. Carington find 
him ? Perhaps he had not gone home. It 
was such a lottery, Maud had looked forward 
to a charming tete-a-tete as they whirled 
through the lovely fertile country which lies 
between London and Bristol. ' Man appoints, 
and God disappoints/ 

He came not. The last moment came. 
She could not longer pace the platform, look- 
ing for that tall indolent easy figure ; the 
guard insisted on her taking her place, Lucy 
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followed; the bell rang; the train moved. 
She looked out of the window, thinking to the 
last that he might rush into a carriage. No. 

Still Maud soon recovered herself. The 
happy summer morning brightened her. As 
she left sordid dwellings to pass amid fields 
and trees — as she saw Hanwell Church, with 
the grassland sloping down to the brook — as 
Windsor's historic towers stood like a vision 
of ancient chivalrous royalty on the left — as 
the train crossed the Thames by Cliefden's 
woods — she shook the cobwebs of trouble out 
of her brain. 

' He didn't get the letter, Lucy, I know/ 
she said, about thirty miles from London. 
' He will come by the next train, and call on 
me at Aunt Mortification's. It will be such 
fun!' 

She laughed as gaily as a robin sings. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ASTROALCHYMIST. 

* The fairest friend you have may be untrustworthy ; 
The fairest face you see may be a naughty one ; 
The fairest life you live may be a broken life/ 

The Comedy of Dreams, 

TV /T Y father, a subtle mathematician, used 
to tell me, proving it irrefragably, 
that you should never walk fast through rain 
— even though the rain itself fell fast. Some- 
where or other among his voluminous MSS., 
I know this question is worked out to the 
utmost ; and it is shown by the calculus of 
variations that the faster you go the wetter 
you must get. I think this mathematic 
theorem is also applicable to subjects meta- 
physical. The faster you hurry through ihe 
disasters of the world, the more of them you 
are likely to endure. Loiter. Laze. Leave 
the troubles of existence to come at their own 
time : never rush forward to meet them, as 
is the custom with most of us : civilly request 
, them to call again to-morrow. 
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Lionel Vance was a man who took his mis- 
fortunes leisurely ; but there was just now a 
regular shower-bath of troubles on his head, 
and he began to think he should be washed 
over Niagara. When he and Lord Arthur 
reached Long's, they went to their rooms to 
recruit, ordering a refreshing breakfast at seven 
sharp. The Honourable Lionel Vance, when 
he was alone, took out an ivory note-book, and 
looked carefully through certain hieroglyphs. 
His face darkened as he read. He had many 
thousands to pay next Monday. He had not 
as many sovereigns at his command. He 
could only pay his debts of honour by a breach 
of one of the Commandments. One or two of 
the Commandments he would not have cared 
about, since to break them does not involve 
even penal servitude — but this particular Com- 
mandment was serious. Lionel Vance could 
by no means make up his mind. 

He dressed leisurely. He regarded the 
matter metaphysically. He remembered that 
trite problem of Balzac's, as to whether, if 
you could obtain a million by killing an un- 
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known Mandarin in China, you would lift 
your finger to do it. He thought he would. 
Lionel Vance's olive complexion grew to the 
colour of whity-brown paper as he pondered 
this matter. 

Sitting in an easy-chair, he looked again 
and again at these ivory tablets, which con- 
tained, in characters to .him but to no one 
else intelligible, record of his liability and of 
his expectancy. The longer he studied this 
register the clearer it became to him that he 
had but one course to take. He made his 
resolve. 

Having made it, he continued dressing — 
with him an artistic affair. He perfumed him- 
self marvellously ; he took various essences 
from his dressing-case ; one that he took, in 
a stoppered phial, he placed in the pocket of 
his white waistcoat. As he put it there it 
seemed that some strange impulse induced him 
to throw it aside ; but he conquered the im- 
pulse, and pulled himself together, and went 
on with his toilet. A finer specimen of the 
patrician than the Honourable Lionel Vance, 
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when he came down at seven to breakfast, 
could not be found in London. 

What, meanwhile, had Lord Arthur been 
doing ? Sad to say, he had been mooning 
for some time ; thinking of Maud, and for- 
getting that a hundred and twenty minutes 
pass very rapidly. In time he roused him- 
self : having done so, he very soon got him- 
self into travelling costume, and descended to 
his room, where Vance was waiting. Wait- 
ing, also, was just the breakfast for men about 
tt) travel — lobsters, prawns, kidneys aux fines 
herbes, light wines, both still and sparkling. 
They breakfasted. They were for the most 
part silent. Lord Arthur was pre -occupied ; 
Vance was post-occupied. I suppose a good 
breakfast was never less comfortably eaten. 

The brougham had been ordered, and they 
started for the terminus. Just as they reached 
the door the hall-porter had received the 
letters. There was nothing for Vance — there 
was a whole sheaf for Lord Arthur. He put 
them in his pocket carelessly : took also a 
copy of the Times, and got with a kind of 
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listless eagerness into the brougham. Physi- 
cally weary, he was mentally full of vigour. 
Perchance this phase of feeling is not unknown 
to some of my readers. Lionel Vance smoked, 
as was his usual custom ; while he smoked he 
considered what he had to do, and whether 
he had pluck enough to do it. As for Lord 
Arthur, he thought simply of Maud ; he had 
no power of looking at anything save the 
vision of Maud in the distance ; he cared 
nothing for the letters that he had thrust into 
his pocket. His sole thought was to overtake 
Maud. So he and Lionel exchanged few 
words between Bond Street and Paddington. 

They were in good time for the eight 
o'clock train — a jog-trot train, that lazily 
pulled up at stations unknown to the Royal 
Geographical Society. Neither of them was 
inclined to conversation. Lionel Vance de- 
clared himself sleepy, threw himself length- 
ways on the seat, and grew very quiet indeed. 
Lord Arthur dozed a little — but very little : 
awaking, he read his Times, and saw in the 
City article a statement that Ormiston, Royd, 
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Villikins, Ormiston, Lloyd, Anthracite, Petro- 
leum, and Co., had failed for £13,000,000. 

1 Carington was right,' he thought. ' Not 
less than seven figures. He has gone in for 
eight.' 

He threw the Times -out of the window, for 
the benefit of bucolic students, and fell asleep 
again. When he awoke, in that odd manner 
one usually awakes from a nap in a railway 
train, he fancied his friend Lionel Vance's eyes 
were fixed upon him ; but, when his own eyes 
were wide open, it became apparent to him 
that Vance was very fast asleep. So he 
quietly stretched himself and looked at his 
letters, and found they were chiefly from army 
tailors, and other nuisances of the shop. 
One letter took him slightly aback. It ran 
thus: 

i May it please your Grace, 

1 The lamentable death of vour elder 
brother, the Duke of Albery, the Mar- 
quis of Andover, the Earl of Great Mis- 
senden, the Baron Totnes, and a Baronet, 
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renders you successor to these titles, as also 
to the estates which we have had the honour 
to administer for many years. We await the 
commands of your Grace in reference to all 
matters connected with the property. 

'We are, 
* Your Grace's obedient, humble servants, 
' Oldphangle, Kwikset, Eitte, 
and h abe st.' 

As Arthur Fetherston read this letter he 
could not be quite certain whether his oppo- 
site neighbour was awake or asleep. He had 
a kind of intuitive superstitious aversion to 
his opposite neighbour. He tore the letter 
into iotas of the most indivisible kind, and 
threw them out of the carriage window — and 
fell asleep. He could not help falling asleep. 
He was thoroughly used up. The fact that 
he had suddenly become a duke, with an 
incalculable income, did not greatly affect 
Lord Arthur. Utterly tired out, he accepted 
nature's loving gift, and awoke — where ? 
The Honourable Lionel Vance had not 

6 
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slept during this railway journey. He had 
carefully appeared to sleep. What possibly 
could be his object ? Why should he, when 
Lord Arthur (whom we may now call the 
Duke of Albery) threw himself backward on 
the cushions, take the trouble to open the 
carriage door ? 

Hard to say. This I know, that an old 
man and his daughter, crossing the line near 
Waltbam Saint Lawrence, found a person 
lying on the verge of the line, unhurt, yet 
stupefied. The old man was one Mark Cater, 
perchance the most original thinker of the 
present day, though his thoughts ran in un- 
usual grooves. Mark Cater inherits the creed 
of rosicrucians, alchymists, astrologers. He 
believes that the stars have influence on the 
minds of men, and therefore on their destinies. 
He believes in the simplification and trans- 
mutation of what the modern chymist calls 
elements. Living in a quaint old wall- 
surrounded cottage at Waltham Saint Law- 
rence, with his lovely daughter Kitty as sole 
companion, he passes his time in curious 
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investigations of sky and air and earth. All 
manner of mathematic and chymic imple- 
ments are crammed into Mark Cater's rooms. 
The neighbours believe that he can make 
gold and bewitch his enemies. Little cares 
he — living only for the love of science (as he 
deems it) and of his daughter Kitty. 

And she ! Why, she believes in all his 
dreams. Her fair deft fingers polish his 
lenses and arrange his alembics. She does 
not run away in search of the young gentle- 
men (who are scarce) in Waltham Saint Law- 
rence and its neighbours, White Waltham 
and Shottesbrooke : she is fascinated by her 
sire's poetic and mystical mind. Kitty Cater 
is not unhappy. Kitty lives in Dreamland. 
Kitty will be a good wife to a good husband 
one of these days, I warrant : good daughters 
commonly are. 

Mark Cater and Kitty his daughter found 

Albery lying senseless but unhurt, where the 

next train would have crushed him. Mark 

raised him : Kitty, a stalwart girl, aided on 

the other side. 

6—2 
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i He has been drugged, Kitty,' says the old 
alehymist. ' Foul play, I can see ; we'll walk 
him home and give him some breakfast.' 

Hence was it that when the Duke of 
Albery awoke to life he was on a kind of 
settle in a quaint old wainscoted parlour. 
Through an open window came a pleasant 
odour of roses, which oddly mingled with a 
smell of ammonia that Cater was applying to 
his nostrils, and with a further smell of bacon- 
rashers which Kitty, with a flushed face, was 
toasting before the parlour fire. 

* Where am I ?' he cried. ' What has 
happened ? Maud, is that you ?' 

Kitty had sprung to her feet at the sound 
of his voice. She was of the very same 
graceful form, with eyes myosotis, and tawny 
hair. The Duke thought he was dreaming. 

' We found you on the railway, sir,' says 
Cater. 'I suppose you must have fallen 
from a train. You don't feel much hurt, do 
you?' 

'Not at all,' said Albery, now in a state 
more wakeful. He stood up and stretched 
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himself. * I seem in a strange sleepy state. 
I can't quite recollect what has happened.' 

'I will tell you presently/ said Cater. 
i After a slice of bacon and a cup of tea you 
will be a world better. Look alive, Kitty 
dear/ 

The Duke was in a double dreaminess. To 
start from London on a railway journey and 
be deposited at some unexpected place on the 
way is rather perplexing : to find yourself 
waited on by a rustic maiden just like your 
own ladylove adds greatly to the puzzle. 

' Am I awake ?' he thought. 

Weren't those rashers good from the black 
pig of Berks ? Wasn't that tea strong, and 
deftly sugared and creamed ? Albery, on 
whom some poisonous drug had thrown a 
mist of mind, could not quite make out where 
he was — hardly, indeed, who he was. But 
the bacon and the brown-shelled eggs did him 
good, and the tea touched the alleys of the 
brain, and he grew more calm. 

Mark Cater, whose alchymy and astrology 
had not made him quite ignorant of woman's 
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weight in the world, got up presently and 
went out into his garden, saying only to his 
daughter : 

' Kitty, talk to the poor young gentleman. 
He has had some strange mishap ; but he is 
right now, and will soon be able to tell thee. 
Don't hurry him. Talk kindly.' 

Wherewith he went out among his flower- 
pots, smoking a cigar. In faith, no need was 
there to tell Kitty to talk kindly, as well her 
father knew. Kindlier child grew never upon 
kindly stalk. 

Still — left alone with this handsome stately 
young gentleman, who even in his trouble was 
clearly to be seen as of the higher sort — Miss 
Kitty was a little bashful. Her face flushed 
more than when she was toasting those crisp 
rashers that the Duke thought he had enjoyed 
more than aught he ever had eaten. In those 
eyes of myosotis there was a dewy look. Yet 
always had she obeyed her father, and this 
was a gentleman, she could see, and she 
talked to him freely. He was still dazed. 
It took him time to throw off the toxic 
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drag. Her likeness to Maud retarded his 
recovery. 

However, by-and-by he grew to understand 
his situation, Vance had clearly played him 
some hideous trick. Why ? Had it to do 
with his brother, now dead — or with his 
beautiful Maud ? "Whatever it was, he must 
regain his physical power, and follow Maud to 
Clifton. It was a long time before he could 
use his will, for he had been strongly narco- 
tized : but he thoroughly awoke at last, and 
prepared with his usual energy for immediate 
effort. 

i I am very stupid/ he said to his fair 
friend, * and I have much to do. Please tell 
me two things. What is your name, and 
where is the nearest railway station ?' 

' I am Kitty Cater/ she said, ' and the rail- 
way station is Twyford. Father will be glad 
to show you the way, I know/ 

' You will come too, will you not T quoth 
Albery. ' I am greatly obliged to. you and 
your father for your kindness — you saved me 
from certain death/ 
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Just then Mark Cater returned to the 
room. 

i Glad to see you better, sir,' he said. 

' I am well/ he replied, * thanks to you and 
your kind daughter. It is very strange — but 
she is exactly like the girl I am going to 
marry, and who is gone down to Bristol to- 
day.' 

' What's her name ?' said Cater, rather 
abruptly, 

' Maud Ormiston.' 

* Ha ! And you mean to marry her ? My 
little lass here is her first cousin. Her true 
name's Cater, like mine. My brother called 
himself Ormiston when he went to London to 
make money — ashamed of his name, mayhap. 
Is she a good little maid, this Maud ?' 

' She is so like your daughter, Mr. Cater, 
that I can hardly tell them apart, though she 
is my sweetheart.' 

i And you are going down to Clifton after 
her?' 

< Yes.' 

' Kitty, we'll go too. This does not 
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happen without meaning. Will you accept 
of our company, sir ?' 

' With infinite pleasure and earnest thanks. 
I ought to have told you my name before this, 
but I have been so stupefied. I am the Duke 
of Albery — at least, I believe so, for I got a 
letter this morning to say my brother is dead*' 

Mark Cater gave him a steadfast inquiring 
look. 

i Dead ? He was your twin- brother ?' 

< Yes/ 

« Ah, I was there when you were born, and 
cast your nativity — and your father was mad 
with rage because what I said did not suit 
him. Strange ! How these things come 
round ! Kitty, run upstairs and bring me a 
book from the seventh drawer in my bureau 
— a red book with a clasp, lettered A.' 

Kitty obeyed. 

1 There, my Lord Duke,' said Cater 
gravely, ( look at that by-and-by. And now, 
suppose we start for Twyford.' 

Kitty Cater was quickly bonneted and 
shawled, while the astro alchy mist had supplied 
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himself with a black bag of portentous ap- 
pearance, which may have contained either 
tooth-brushes and slippers or adipocere and 
alkahests. Mark Cater was not at all the 
sort of man concerning the contents of whose 
luggage it would be safe to speculate. The 
keenest of detectives and of mesmeric clair- 
voyants would be puzzled by him. So it is 
simply vain to ask whether in the black bag 
the old man lightly carried, refusing assistance 
from Albery, there were his toilet necessaries 
or his magical implements, or (after all, why 
not ?) the little frills and furbelows requisite 
for Kitty's decoration on her arrival at Bristol. 
This walk along the Berkshire lanes in the 
bright summer morning was pleasant to all 
three of them, but specially delighted Albery, 
whom bacon and eggs and loyal society had 
revived, and who was now filled with fierce 
energy and obstinate resolve. But all the 
while sang merle and mavis in the happy 
summer trees — and how lovely looked old 
Kuscomb church, as shimmer of sunlight 
touched its square tower ! 
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* A quiet place,' thought Albery, as he 
passed the parsonage where nobody was up, 
and walked into the village of Twyford. That 
village also was quiet : though the chief house 
therein, of red brick, with clock-towers and 
billiard-rooms and lodges, made him think 
that the commercial crusade would beat the, 
chivalrous in time. The world, however, 
moves in cycles : and, though your com- 
mercial gent has the upper hand for a time, 
there comes a moment of peril and power 
when he shrinks into a corner only too glad to 
give way to the man who can grasp a sword. 

There was some time yet to the next train. 
They took slight refreshment at the Eed 
House. The travellers who came up by the 
branch line from Henley-on-Thames looked 
curiously at this loitering trio r as indeed well 
they might. Anywhere would that languid 
aristocrat, Albery, attract attention ; but 
now he was grouped with one of the loveliest 
women in the world, and one of the wisest- 
looking men. A judge, a bishop's secretary, 
a journalist, an artist, all from Henley and 
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Sonning, talked about our three acquaintance 
all the way to town. 

The Duke, the astroalchymist, and the 
astroalchymist's daughter, went off westward 
as fast as a plodding train could carry them. 
Not much did they converse. Albery was 
very tired, as may be supposed : by-and-by he 
fell into a wholesomer and safer sleep than 
before. Cater was preoccupied ; he had 
made up his mind that something must 
happen : his mysticisms filled his brain like 
the humming of a swarm of bees. As to Kitty 
Cater, she began to find it all very slow, and 
to wish herself and her myosotis eyes and 
tawny hair back at Waltham Saint Lawrence . 

Swindon ! A courteous guard. Great 
Western guards are all gentlemen. How 
deftly he opens the door, and says : 

' Ten minutes here, miss, if you please !' 

Miss, half asleep, emerges. Albery wakes 
up and hurries her off to brief refreshment, 
grateful for the matutinal bacon and eggs, and 
still wondering at her marvellous likeness to 
Maud. 
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The astroalchymist, pressed to take some- 
thing, produces from his pocket a phial, calls 
for a glass of water, drops into the water some- 
thing from the phial. It catches fire on the 
water's surface. He promptly swallows it. 
Several gentlemen who are vainly trying to 
swallow the hottest coffee in the shortest 
time, at once give it up in dismay, and rush 
to the train. They were never taught at school 
how to prepare saline draughts. 

Kitty has had her soup and sherry ; Albery 
he doesn't know what; the astroalchymist 
does. They return to the train, for bells are 
going, and whistles likewise. Another person 
has taken a place in the carriage. He is a 
light young man, in dress of light colour, with 
altogether a light look about himself and his 
luggage. He had just carefully immersed him- 
self in the Times, so that very little of him 
was visible. After a time, he suddenly threw 
down the paper as if he had been stung, and 
looked round him. 

Albery was asleep. Kitty was nearly 
asleep, but not quite. The astroalchymist re- 
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garded him with contemplative compassionate 
eyes. 

i You have seen something strange in the 
paper, I suppose/. he said, in a low soft voice. 

The other looked at him — looked keenly j 
drew his inference quickly, 

' The death of a man I knew,' he said. i A 
sad fool and scoundrel. No matter.' 

1 Not the least/ said the astroalchymist 
coolly. i He was no loss. His successor is 
in this carriage, happily asleep, and careless 
of dukedoms.' 

i What !' whispered Lord Tixover (for it 
was that erratic peer), ' is that Arthur ? By 
Jove ! I fancied I remembered the face. 
We were at Eton together.' 

' Leave him to sleep,' said Mark Cater. 
1 He is dead-beat. He has had a lot of ad- 
ventures crushed into a short time — and I 
guess there are more coming for him/ 

'I envy him/ says Tix. 'I like crushed 
adventure, and don't care how close it is 
crushed. The business of life ought to be 
smashed into pemmican/ 
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The astroalchymist looked at our friend 
admiringly. You don't often see a fellow like 
the Viscount at Lawrence Waltham — or in 
larger places. 

i May I look at the palm of your hand, 
sir ?' says Cater. 

' yes — or the sole of my foot, if you 
like,' says Tix ; * I am pretty much the same 
all over.' 

Cater gazed, with no pretended earnestness, 
at the lines visible on the Viscount's white 
left palm — the palm of a hand as delicate as 
any lady's, yet as strong as steel. Then he 
said : 

I I don't know who you are, sir, but you 
have the straightest line of life I ever saw. 
The man who is to beat you is not born 

yet.' 

Tixover laughed, 

I I think not. But I don't mind confessing 
that I am beaten, for all that. I am married, 
my friendly cheiromancer.' 

' Happy for the lady,' says Mark, ' whoever 
she is. That straight line of power through 
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your left palm shows that you can do what 
you like.' 

Cater was so evidently serious, and so evi- 
dently not an impostor, that slightly incredu- 
lous Tix would not contradict him. And just 
then they luckily heard the cry : 

'Bath! Bath! Bath!' 

Pretty Kitty rubbed her myosotis eyes. 
Albery stretched and yawned. The four fellow- 
travellers were scarcely in proper comprehen- 
sion of each other when the guard shouted : 

< BRISTOL r 



CHAPTER V. 

duke Caliban's death. 

' Astrologos. — What shall we see now in this city wonder- 
fraught ? 
Though I have lived beyond the common century, 
Ne'er have I entered town and not seen miracle. 
' Alouette. — O, please, papa, I'm very tired of miracles. 
Let us have breakfast/ 

The Comedy of Dreams. 

HPHE Honourable Lionel Vance was one of 

the coolest hands that ever wrote that 

prefix of Honourable to his name. His had 
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been a curious career. Possessor of a position 
and introductions which might have brought 
him to the front in any aristocratic profession, 
owner also of a fine clear intellect that worked 
on the diamond pivot of self-interest, and a 
courage that was never affected by moral 
scruples, he might have been almost anything 
he chose. He was nothing. That is, he was 
unpleasantly distinguished as having intrigued 
with many women, and yon and lost money on 
many horses. Qf late, both women and horses 
had cost him very dear indeed ; and he was in 
dread of being posted at the Corner, if he could 
not by some Napoleonic move meet his heavy 
engagements. Hence was it that he consulted 
so often those ivory tablets — fatal records of 
folly— vainly striving to extract from them 
some gleam of hope. 

Vance did not want to collapse suddenly. 
He knew his own power. He had only to 
meet the right sort of heiress, and his fortune 
would be made. But the brief time before 
him caused a desperate feeling, and under his 
imperturbable manner there was volcanic fire. 

7 
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He consulted the Duke of Albery — Duke 
Caliban, whom he hated — for, indeed, he owed 
him money. 

That noble peer liked to get men into his 
power, and was peculiarly glad of Vance, know- 
ing his utility. Duke Caliban, a dull fellow 
himself, had the cunning to surround himself 
with able agents, servants, and administrators. 
Even emperors and kings have sometimes 
the same faculty. 

1 How much do you want V asked the 
Duke. 

' Twenty thousand.' 

i You shall have it if you will get rid of 
my brother Arthur. He is always in my 
way. I hate him ! Now he is sweet on a 
girl I mean to marry. Get rid of him, and 
the cheque is ready.' 

' But how ? Such things are not done in 
these days.' 

i How t I leave that to you ; you have 
more brain than I. Such things are done 
every day. You can't look at the Times 
without an advertisement of a hundred pounds 
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reward for the recovery of some male or 
female fool, who is not worth as many pence. 
You get Arthur out of the way, and I'll offer 
a thousand to find him, and give you the 
twenty thousand you want so badly/ 

Lionel Vance was for some time silent. 
At last he said, i I will try,' and rose and left 
the room. 

Duke Caliban drank a great goblet of port ; 
then said to himself, with a hideous grin : 

' Doesn't he wish he may get that twenty 
thousand ? Not if I know it. I'll keep him 
quiet by threatening to prosecute him for 
murder. ' 

And, if he could have moderated his thirst, 
he might have lived to keep his word. 

Vance, with all his coolness and absence 
of scruple, was taken aback by the Duke's 
evidently earnest desire to get rid of his 
brother. He went away determined to have 
nothing to do with such a vile business; 
something in him that dimly resembled a 
conscience urged him to throw it over ; but 
then he remembered that he owed the Duke : 

7—2 ' 
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a lot of money, and that without his further 
help he must be what is facetiously called 
c dishonoured ' — as if the true dishonour did 
not consist in the act of betting. And then 
. luck brought Lord Arthur and Vance face to 
face in St. James's Square ; and they found 
they were staying at the same hotel ; and the 
rest followed. 

An imaginative artist might depict the look 
of the Honourable Lionel Vance as he saw his 
friend fall out of the train in a steep cutting 
between Maidenhead and Twyford. As a 
fact, Vance looked like a statue ; his set 
purpose had turned his flesh to stone. The 
moment his resolve was made, he was a fiend, 
and Lord Arthur was something in his way. 
He watched the sleeping man fall heavily 
across the rails, unaware that his drugged 
drowsiness, destroying all efforts of will, was 
the likeliest thing to save him. No one else 
in the train saw the accident ; and the Duke- 
dom of Albery would have been extinct if 
Cater and charming Kitty had not been out 
upon their matutinal walk. 
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The Honourable Lionel Vance positively 
fell asleep after this incident. For such an 
occurrence it is hard to account ; but it has 
been suggested that when the conscience 
ceases to act, the mere animal faculties go 
on with even finer regularity than before. 
The majority of lunatics and scoundrels eat, 
drink, and sleep well. It was not till toward 
the end of his journey that Vance returned to 
a wakeful state ; even then it was self-interest 
that woke him. 

What should he do ? he thought, as they 
left the Crescent City behind. A plan seemed 
previously to have formed vaguely in his 
brain ; it was, to be astonished on his arrival 
at his friend's disappearance while he slept, 
and to have inquiry made. For he knew that, 
what with the telegraph, and the detectives 
that are prowling about everywhere, if two 
persons travel together and one comes to grief, 
the other may have to answer awkward ques- 
tions — even something worse. 

So he found the Superintendent at Bristol, 
produced his card, and informed him that he 
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and his friend Lord Arthur Fetherston had 
started together with intent to come to Bristol 
— that he had slept most of the way — and 
that on waking up when he arrived, he found 
himself alone. It might have been a freak of 
Lord Arthur's, who was rather eccentric ; but 
he would like to have telegraphic inquiry made 
as to whether anything had been known to 
happen, and would gladly pay all expenses. 
The Superintendent of course carried out hi3 
wishes, and he went to the Talbot Hotel. 

There, getting rid of somnolence by a 
stimulus, he pondered on his next step. 
Should he see Maud ? He could not without 
suggesting a possible tragedy; besides, it 
would be unsafe until he got some news from 
the railway. Even the coolest murderer is 
usually rather restless. Lionel Vance, pacing 
the room in the hotel, found an inarticulate 
procession of nightmares passing through his 
brain. A myriad of pictures rose before him. 
There was his friend, lying across the railway, 
his head, with distended eyeballs, severed 
from his body, yet seeming alive ; his limbs 
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torn shapelessly by the blind and merciless 
train. There was his friend, saved by a 
miracle, meeting him as an avenger, too cruel 
to take physical revenge. There was the sad 
spectre of his friend, a strange light of sorrow 
in his eyes, murmuring in deep tones, * Maud! 
Poor Maud I 9 Multiplied visions troubled 
Vance's brain as he paced up and down his 
room like one of Rantoone's wildest animals ; 
at last physical exhaustion forced him to sink 
into a chair, after calling for further refresh- 
ment of the strongest sort. With this stimu- 
lus the waiter brought in the Times. Even 
when a man has committed a murder, he goes 
through certain accustomed actions mechani- 
cally. The Honourable Lionel Vance, having 
ascertained that there were no important 
changes in the betting, looked at the only 
other part of the paper worth the attention of 
a practical man — the City Article. There he 
saw with dismay what the man he thought he 
had murdered had seen with indifference, the 
failure of Ormiston, Magnay, Royd, Villikins, 
Lloyd, Anthracite, Petroleum, & Co. — a com-. . 
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mercial catastrophe attributed subsequently 
to the extravagant career of John Villikins, 
Esquire, who married Lady Dinah Vaurien, 
daughter of the Marquis of Mayfair, and 
whose brilliant career as Lady Dinah Villikins 
has not yet slipped from the memory of those 
who enter the adyta of the highest society. 

Lionel Vance was thoroughly aroused by 
this paragraph. Had he condescended to look 
through his paper beyond the sacred limits 
marked by the God Mammon for his own — 
and never equalled in attraction save when 
Belial gets an innings — he would have found 
an obituary notice, not wholly complimentary, 
of Kalph Kaoul Fitz Roy Plantagenet Fether- 
ston, seventeenth Duke of Albery, twentieth 
Marquis of Andover, thirty-first Earl of Great 
Missenden, ninety-ninth Baron Totnes, and a 
baronet. The leading journal, while it let off 
the dead potentate pretty easily — and why 
not ? seeing that he had never intellect enough 
to do great harm — hinted that his virtues 
might have been more conspicuous and his 
vices more refined. Under the serene judg- 
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ment of the press, a Duke who leaves this 
world sometimes is of less account than even 
a poet ; but what if the Duke and the poet 
should in the next world change places ? 
What a surprise for each ! 

The Honourable Lionel Vance did not see 
the demise of his patron. When he had re- 
flected on the Ormiston failure for a few mo- 
ments, he at once resolved what to do. He 
knew the dead Duke (if for clearness I may 
use the phrase) well enough to be sure that 
Maud, if penniless, would be less welcome 
than Maud with a million — tawny hair and 
myosotis eyes and love -freighted breasts not- 
withstanding ; he further knew that if his 
killing Lord Arthur had been useless, Duke 
Caliban was the very man to decline to pay 
for that piece of business. He resolved at 
once to return to town, find the Duke, and 
tell him that, having heard of the Ormiston 
failure, he had not taken the trouble to act 
further. He felt that he was in a net, and no 
other way of escape occurred just then to his 
bewildered mind. 
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So next we find him at Bristol Station 
again, interrogating the Superintendent, who 
courteously and sympathizingly informs him 
that the telegraph has brought no news of his 
missing companion. This somewhat lightens 
his trouble, for he is yet haunted by a vision 
of Lord Arthur's headless trunk lying across 
the rails, while the head itself silently de- 
nounces him a few yards off. The Honour- 
able Lionel Vance feels as if he should go 
mad; but his racing debts mingle with his 
other fantasies, and his tyrant thought was to 
see Albery as soon as possible, and try to 
extract something from him. Thus resolving, 
in far less time than it takes to describe his 
troubled fancies, he told the Superintendent 
that he was so anxious about his friend he 
should go to town by the next train, and re- 
quested that any information might be at once 
telegraphed to him at Long's. 

Off he started ; at the very same moment, 
on the other side of the platform, an arriving 
train brought in his i murdered man ' — (see 
Keats) — now Duke of Albery, and Tixover, and 
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their curiously pleasant companions, from 
Waltham Saint Lawrence. 

To me, whom my contemporaries call an 
optimist, seeing that I am an absolute be- 
liever in the goodness of * God, it is hard to 
describe a human fiend. It is harder still to 
account for one; that, happily, is not my 
business here. That the human fiend does 
exist is clear enough; England's second 
genius, Byron, was fascinated by the wretch, 
and put him in every poem. Byron was not 
a moral man; but there is hardly one of his 
own heroes whom he would not have horse- 
whipped if he had met him. Why is this ? 
Lionel Vance was a known scoundrel, yet one 
of the most popular men in town. Shady was 
the worst epithet applied to him ; if shady, he 
lived in the sunshine. He was the adviser of 
fast peers ; he was adored by pretty actresses; 
he never paid anything but debts of honour. 
A wretched hound, for all that. 

Hence it is hard to indicate the species of 
thoughts which ran through this man's per- 
plexed brain as he returned rapidly to London, 
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His habitual craft had not deserted him. He 
had desired that the guards, at every station, 
should inquire for news of Lord Arthur 
Fetherston, whom he described with exacti- 
tude. No news came. How the villain shud- 
dered as, whenever the train stopped, the 
question was asked and answered. Each time 
the engine unmelodiously whistled arrival, he 
shuddered through and through, as if cut 
with a keen invisible knife through rib and 
spine, dreading to see a torn body, a headless 
creature, on the platform, when they slackened 
speed. 

Nothing happened. The Honourable Lionel 
Vance reached Paddington without any shock 
save those terrible shocks of the imagination, 
which are worse than all — and which might 
show the Prize Modern Idiot that some men 
have souls. He entered one of Rickard's 
broughams, and told the man to drive to 
Albery House, Albery Square. As he drove 
along, he thought of the story already indi- 
cated ; he thought of other stories ; he per- 
plexed himself with stories to tell the Duke. 
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He could not decide. He determined to see 
Duke Caliban, and act accordingly. 

Albery Square is one of London's dullest 
squares ; for Albery House fills one whole 
side of it, and the sides to right and left are 
blocks of big houses; happily, on the oppo- 
site side of the quadrangle, small houses have 
broken out into shops, and there is a boot- 
maker's, a gunmaker's, a library, even a con- 
fectioner's. In one corner is the Chandos 
Club ; in another the edifice erected by the 
Society for the Propagation of Protoplasm. 
The shop side looks brightest; the merry 
and scientific Chandos lights up 0' nights, and 
usually burns daylight; but Albery House, 
one side of the square, is a regular killjoy. 
It is between court and garden. A dreary 
dead wall faces the square. Whoso desires 
to enter must cause a sonorous bell to be rung. 
When you do pass the portal, and arrive at 
the house itself, there are troops of servants, 
splendid rooms, pictures priceless, all the 
superb service of an ancient and renowned 
house; and at the back the most glorious 
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gardens in London, kept with infinite care 
at infinite expense, and surrounded by walls 
so high that only a bird of the air could in- 
trude on their perfect privacy. A garden in 
a city is an epigram. 

To Albery House came the Honourable 
Lionel Vance in his brougham. The gates 
of the court happened to be open; he was 
driven to the inner door ; the first words he 
heard were from the butler, who knew him 
well: 

' Haven't you heard, sir ? His Grace died 
yesterday, quite sudden, just before dinner 
was served. His Grace's doctor says heart 
disease. His Grace's lawyer, Mr. Oldphangle, 
is here now, if you'd like to see him.' 

Lionel Vance's emotion kept him for a 
time silent. Then he said : 

i Yes, Kivers, I should like to see Mr. Old- 
phangle.' 

This new complication filled Lionel Vance 
with a desperate resolve to do something. 
What? He felt he must decide in the few 
minutes before seeing the lawyer, whom he 
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had once or twice met at the Duke's table. 
What ? . There was no time. If he could 
only have forged a will ! Was there any- 
thing the shrewd old lawyer could be induced 
to believe on parole evidence ? Parole evi- 
dence could be easily purchased. Next Mon- 
day at the Corner pressed on Lionel Vance's 
brain. 

Returns the butler, with message to the 
effect that Mr. Oldphangle will be glad to see 
Mr. Lionel Vance in the library. Ushered 
thereto, Vance found the lawyer a curious 
mixture of shrewdness and respectability. 
Regarding his comfortable lower curves, and 
short plump legs in knee-breeches and black 
stockings — regarding also his double chin, 
his white hands void of knuckles — you would 
have thought him the perfection of good 
nature and carelessness, so far as those 
qualities can find legal embodiment. A 
physiognomist would rather examine his eyes, 
difficult to test behind gold-rimmed glasses ; 
but he could not hide his firm mouth, his 
corrugated brow, his twitching eyebrows. 
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Vance was a skilled physiognomist, as every 
man must be who would win at ecarte or on 
the Turf, and he saw at first glance that 
Oldphangle was not to be easily done. Still, 
he would not give in, being one ,of those 
men whom despair makes resolute and 
brilliant. But he left Oldphangle to speak. 

' A sad and sudden death, Mr. Vance,' said 
the old lawyer. ' His Grace seemed remarkably 
well the last time I had the honour of being 
received.' 

' Albery was very well yesterday/ replied 
Vance ; i but he and I both knew his life was 
precarious. Still, his doctors did not con- 
sider him in too dangerous a state to be 
married ; and it is a positive fact that he had 
commissioned me to see the lady, and to 
make certain proposals to her. I return with 
her reply — to find him dead. You may sup- 
pose that I am in a very perplexed position, 
Mr. Oldphangle. For this reason I was glad 
to find that you were here, knowing you to 
be poor Albery's confidential adviser.' 

The lawyer pondered. 
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4 Who the lady is, Mr. Vance, and the 
nature of the Duke's proposals and her reply, 
are matters which were in confidence between 
you and your friend. He is dead. It will 
be for you to decide whether I can represent 
him. It is for me to decide whether I can 
act in any way. The question is complicated. 
I may tell you that he died intestate ; he was 
fond of making wills, made one about once a 
month for the last year or two, and then 
burnt them. A profitable client, Mr. Vance/ 
said the old legal ghoul, rubbing his white 
fat hands. 

' And he has left no will V 

' One, unhappily unsigned. It was to have 
been executed to-day. You were one of the 
executors, Mr. Vance.' 

Vance replied with a cough which ought to 
have been an oath. 

'Now/ resumed Oldphangle, ' this places 
both you and me in a difficulty. All the 
personal property, which is very large, will 
follow the real estate, and go to the present 
Duke. Hence it would be in vain for me to 

8 
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hold out any hope that anything beyond a 
legal claim on his Grace could be satisfied. 
I say this, Mr. Vance, assuming that you 
may possibly have pledged the late Duke to 
some pecuniary arrangement/ 

Vance hesitated. Then he said : 

' You know what men of the world are, 
Mr. Oldphangle Y 

'I do/ said the lawyer, in a tone which 
seemed to imply a slight disrespect for them. 

' Well, Albery and I were old friends and 
men of the world. He was rich and I poor. 
I did many things for him from time to time 
by friendly agreement. On this occasion he 
asked me to do for him something most im- 
portant, promising me twenty thousand pounds 
in case of my succeeding. I have succeeded. 
I come back and find him dead. You must 
admit that it is trying to the temper, Mr* 
Oldphangle.' 

' Very/ said the old lawyer, drily enough. 
' I suppose there was no memorandum be- 
tween you ?' 

' All our agreements were oral, as between 
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gentlemen who were friends ; but in this case 
he jotted down a few notes as to what he wished 
me to do, and I think they may be at my hotel/ 

' They might be useful/ said Oldphangle. 
'Perhaps you could find them, and see me 
again in the course of the day. But about 
the lady. I have not asked who she is, 
and have no wish to know if there is any 
secret.' 

'No secret at all. Only the poor girl's 
case is complicated, for her father failed yes- 
terday. It is Ormiston's daughter, who has 
been the Belle of the Season.' 

As he spoke there was a knock at the door, 
and one of Oldphangle's clerks entered, bring- 
ing a telegram. Had the Honourable Lionel 
Vance known what that despatch was, he 
would have fled from the face of the lawyer, 
notwithstanding his audacity. Oldphangle, 
immovable as a taurine statue of Nineveh, 
read it, placed it in his pocket-book, wrote 
some rapid order, which he handed to his 
clerk, who at once left the room, and apolo- 
gized to Vance for the interruption. 

8—2 
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' Ormiston's is a very fine failure/ he said ; 
( one of the finest I have known for some 
years. Bankruptcies do not come under my 
notice* I have a couple of junior partners 
who attend to such matters. One of them 
told me we should make ten thousand pounds 
out of Ormiston, and that the old boy will be 
better off after bankruptcy than before. I 
should have liked to buy some of his Turners ; 
he had at least a hundred thousand pounds 
worth ; but I am told he made a present of 
them to his secretary a year or two ago. So 
they are safe/ 

1 Who would succeed after the present 
Duke V asked Lionel, with abrupt impa- 
tience. 

' Some distant cousin, I think. The title 
would demise. Why do you ask V 

' All this business made me forget to tell 
you that he and I — we are great friends, you 
know — travelled together this morning. I fell 
asleep ; when I awoke, he had left the car- 
riage. He is an eccentric fellow, and I dare 
say got out on a sudden impulse at some 
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station he knew ; but I was rather alarmed, 
and indeed telegraphed to several places. 
However, I hope he is all right.' 

' I hope so indeed/ replied Oldphangle, ' as 
I am doing my best to make everything ready 
for him. Are you going ? You will come in 
again with that document ?' 

Enters the butler. 

'Beg pardon, gentlemen, but they're just 
a-putting his Grace in the coffin. Perhaps 
you'd like to see the body.' 

They regarded each other inquiringly ; but 
Vance thought he must do it as his friend, and 
Oldphangle as his accredited agent. 

They went. They saw Duke Caliban, 
superbly attired for the vault of the imme- 
morial Albery. Neither saw, what would 
have been visible to eyes less dim, that Death 
had left on his features a fairer, fresher touch 
than aught he had known since his birth. 
The soulless body had lost its natural mean- 
ness. I hope it did not cling to the vanished 
soul. 
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m CHAPTER VI. 

AUNT MOBTIFICATION. 

Whom shall I meet amid the sleepy citizens 
Will tell me what I need to know ? 

1WTAUD ORMISTON'S life, between her 
variable father and her miserable 
mother, had been anything but pleasant ; and 
it was indeed amazing that she had grown 
up a fine, brave girl, with ideas in her brain, 
with a spirit that soared above the prejudices 
of her class. This sort of young creature, 
male or female, is like a fast-growing young 
tree, which, choked by the damp, dense air 
of the common forest, runs straight up to 
reach the pure aether above. Maud longed 
for something lovelier and fairer than the 
brilliant, shallow society surrounding her. 
She grew very tired. The only thing that 
kept her from despair was the little love- 
affair between herself and Arthur — always 
quite hopeless, always dying out, yet per- 
petually rising again into the region of 
romance. 
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Both lovers were unluckily situate, it must 
be owned. Lord Arthur had for «val his 
elder brother. Maud was threatened with all 
conceivable pains and penalties if she dis- 
obeyed her stern sire. She, poor child, was 
watched and guarded ; and so it chanced that 
until the meeting already chronicled neither 
had thoroughly known the other's mind. Now 
each knew it to the utmost. Love is the 
most potent of the imponderable substances, 
and will break up a system more easily than 
' electricity a planet ; love was here — true love, 
you know — the real thing that never blushes 
at itself ; and Arthur and Maud were in spirit 
man and wife already. For either to have 
been untrue to the other would have been an 
abominable adultery of the soul, worse than 
gross physical adultery betwixt meaner crea- 
tures. The idea could not have entered their 
minds. The critic world would have laughed 
at their poetic idea of life. Loving each 
other, they tacitly agreed to disdain every- 
thing except that love. It was a fixed idea 
with both of them. 
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It was a fixed idea with Maud, when she 
and her maid Lucy reached Bristol, to go to 
Aunt Mortification's. Lucy, a flighty little 
person, her mistress's unintelligent and un- 
sympathizing confidante, could not by any 
means understand her goings-on. She was 
obedient and loyal; and her obedience and 
loyalty deserved the higher estimation from 
the fact that she could not follow her pretty 
mistress's vagaries. Miss Maud was to her 
something meteoric and inexplicable ; but she 
believed in her all the same — perhaps rather 
more than all the same — and no knight of 
venture had truer squire than was Lucy to her 
lady. Fiction has many a time reflected the 
dog-like fidelity of the lower to the higher 
nature — as in Sancho to Quixote ; and it doth 
seem to me that the lower natures are not so 
fairly treated as they might be. This by the 
way. 

Let us follow Maud Ormiston and her 
maid in their dirty, dreary drive from Bristol 
Station up the Mall at Clifton. Bristol was 
then a most uncomfortable town ; whereas, in 
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older days, it was perhaps the most comfort-* 
able city in England. But now the railway 
touches it at the wrong point ; and its old 
central associations are gone ; and its eldest 
daughter, Clifton, is a pretty, saucy hussy that 
sets up for herself. 

Maud Ormiston reached the Mall. Aunt 
Mortification was not surprised to see her. 
Miss Cromwell, indeed, was intended to have 
been more human than she was ; but her puri- 
tanic education had not taken the womanhood 
out of her, and she could not help being 
sympathetic with the ripe royal lovable 
nature of Maiid. Mortification Cromwell was 
a fine plant, badly grown. She was, how- 
ever, of a far better kind than Maud's father 
and mother, both of whom were irremediably 
dipt in Mammon's Turkish bath. Nothing 
cared Miss Mortification for money. Her 
chief idea was — did you believe in her creed ? 
If you did, you were safe eternally. As she 
was uncommonly fond of her niece Maud, she 
did her utmost to teach that young lady true 
theology whenever she got hold of her ; but 
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it is sad to 8ay that Maud was unteachable, 
and I am afraid that at this moment her views 
are not at all what her respected aunt would 
approve. 

That Miss Cromwell was delighted to see 
her niece is certain. She was a good crea- 
ture, whose kindness Calvinism could not kill. 
When Maud came, and told her aunt she was 
in trouble again, the good old lady made her 
comfortable at once. ' Poor Maud !' she 
thought ; ' poor unenlightened child that has 
nothing within to console her, and must find 
consolation in a young man ! It is very sad. 
I pray for her daily ; still, if there is no con- 
solation possible but a young man, let us hope 
he is a good young man.' 

Miss Mortification Cromwell evidently de- 
sired that a good young man should be 
delivered for Maud's use at her street door, 
labelled, ' This side up. 9 

' I am very tired, aunt/ said Maud to Miss 
Mortification. ' I really am worn out. You 
are such a dear good aunt that, though I 
know you think me a very naughty girl, you 
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will be good to me. I have such a long 
story to tell you. I have made up my mind 
to marry Lord Arthur Fetherston.' 

' He is pious, I hope/ said Miss Mortifi- 
cation. 

'I don't know/ quoth Maud; 'but he is 
very handsome, and papa wants me to marry 
his elder brother, who is very ugly. So I 
thought I would come down and ask your 
advice, aunt dear/ 

Thus far the conversation went over a cup 
of tea in the Mall, with ladylike condiments. 
Poor Maud was very weary. Her myosotis 
eyes held pearls of dew. She was a troubled 
child, between her father's gold-worship, her 
mother's weakness, her aunt's puritanism, her 
lover's perplexity. Miss Mortification Crom- 
well saw how troubled she was, through the 
unnatural haze of her puritanic belief, and 
she said to her : 

1 Maud, my love, lie down a little. You 
are tired and excited. Come, you must have 
some rest.' 

Maud slightly rebelled ; but Miss Mortifi- 
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cation made her lie down on the sofa and 
rest, while she sat by her side. 

Maud's sleep ought to have been dreamless. 
It was not. So many things were on her 
mind. Her father, her mother — her lovers ! 

dear ! what a worry lovers are to pretty 
girls if they don't know how to do their 
business properly! Maud was not satisfied 
with either of her lovers. The Duke wanted 
to make a bargain for her which every true 
lady in England would resent — for a lady's 
love is always a free gift which not even the 
highest achievement of knighthood can com- 
mand. And as to Lord Arthur — well, why 
in the world did he not give his twin-brother 
a stern lesson, and take his ladylove by sheer 
strength ? That is what ladies like. That 
is the sort of thing Maud dreamed, while her 
aunt Mortification watched over her. 

There are times when I wish I could take 
pencil in hand in lieu of pen, and depict what 

1 try to describe. Lovely Maud lying asleep 
on a soft-pillowed old-fashioned sofa in Miss 
Cromwell's quaint room in the Mall, while 
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that ancient lady sat tenderly by her side, 
would be a pretty picture. Well hath it been 
said by Mr. Matthew Arnold — 

We mortal millions live alone. 

What a gulf lay between Maud Ormiston, 
dreaming on the sofa, and her aunt Morti- 
fication, gently holding her hand! Miss 
Cromwell's eyes were fixed on distant scenes. 
Who can say what they were? Did she 
think of the far past, when, notwithstanding 
her father's rigid training, she loved the grass 
in the meadows and the primroses by the 
brooks, and heartily hated the nasal twang 
of the preacher who described hell with much 
gusto on Sundays ? In those times her young 
playfellows called her Morty. Years, long 
years had passed since anyone had dared to 
shorten her polysyllabic preenomen. But 
perchance Miss Mortification's spiritual gaze 
was fixed on the far future : perchance she 
beheld, not an incandescent immortality amid 
imps with horn and hoof, but fairer flowers 
than earth has ever known growing by the 
margin of that river which flows through the 
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City of God. Let us hope so. Miss Morti- 
fication deserves such visions — such a future. 
Here is one of those lovely but strengthless 
souls whom a corrupt dogmatism has made 
wretched for life. 

Maud slept on, with her good aunt in 
charge ; dreamt many dreams, some clear and 
some intangible. She always felt safe and 
happy with her aunt Mortification, though 
that old lady was by no means a promising 
person to live with. As a fact, however, she 
was charming. She had her little fancies; 
she would not tolerate any Sunday reading 
but Josephus and Bunyan ; she liked to dine 
at four and go to bed "at nine; she was 
shocked if you mentioned Shakespeare. Maud, 
a wisely tolerant child, let her aunt have her 
own way in such matters, and so discovered 
that the dear old lady was worth knowing and 
worth loving, with all her foibles. 

When Maud reopened her eyes she was 
quite lively — but her aunt insisted that she 
should take refreshment. Do you know the 
maiden lady's thin bread-and-butter and 
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fragrant tea (for the tired traveller's sake a 
dash of pale cognac in it), and perchance a 
new-laid egg, or a few ruddy prawns, or a 
dish of quince marmalade, or medlar jelly ? 
Blessings on that noble institution the maiden 
aunt ! Uncles are an uncomfortable dispen- 
sation of Providence : they regard one as a 
nuisance, and plainly show it ; but a nice old 
maiden aunt is charming, especially as she 
usually prefers her nephews to her nieces. 

1 I have been dreaming, aunt/ says Maud. 
1 I wish you could interpret dreams. They 
used to do it in Chaldaea, you know — but I 
never could make out where Chaldaea was. 
0, isn't this tea delicious, aunt ! And I'm 
sure nobody ever had such nice butter as 
yours.' 

' You're a wild girl, niece Maud,' says Miss 
Mortification. 'You have run away down 
here for some reason or other — just as you 
have done before — and I am sure you are 
heartily welcome, my love; but why can't 
you settle down quietly, Maud, and marry 
some one worthy of you ?' 
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Maud munched bread-and-butter, and picked 
prawns, and said nothing. 

' You are a naughty girl, I do think,' 
resumed Miss Mortification. 'You want 
whipping.' 

* Dear aunt, how very hard you would slap 
me !' says laughing Maud, with her mouth 
full. 'No, aunt, I don't want whipping; I 
want a husband ; and I don't want the hus- 
band papa wants. dear me !' 

' 0, it's an old complaint ! ' says Aunt 
Mortification. 'Do you think you are the 
first little girl that has been in this trouble ? 
If I were to tell you my story — but I won't 
— it is old and musty, like myself.' 

' aunt, how can you talk in that way ? 
You are not old and musty. And I'm sure 
your love-story would be charming. Do tell 
me!' 

Maud was luxuriating, with her tea and 
bread-and-butter and prawns — and Aunt Mor- 
tification to tell stories. 

1 0, it is very short/ said aunt. i I had a 
lover — he was a yeoman of good estate, fond 
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of hunting, fond of drinking. When he came 
to know me, he grew quiet and 'gentle, and 
gave up most of his wild amusements. Father 
saw it was a good match ; but he wouldn't 
hear of it unless Tom Kadmore (that was his 
name) would give up the Church of England 
and turn Dissenter. Tom couldn't stand 
that. 

1 " Morty, my love, I'll do it if you tell me," 
he said to me; but I could not tell him, for 
I thought it would be cowardly. Then he 
wanted me to snap my fingers at father, and 
run away with him — but I dared not. Then 
he grew wild with me, father, and all. I 
knew something would happen. One night 
I dreamt that* he had broken his back in 
leaping a hedge ; the next morning he did 
that very thing at our own gate, and had to 
be brought in to die in our parlour, where we 
had just finished breakfast. Poor Tom ! He 
could only just whisper. I came close to him 
as he lay on a mattress that had been put 
down for him — and I heard him say, "My 
icife!" Now, I dare say it is very wrong, 

9 
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niece Maud, but I think the first face I shall 
see when I go to heaven will be Tom Kad- 
more's. Do you know, I suppose it is very 
wicked, but I have a kind of vision of him, in 
his scarlet and buckskins, tapping his leg with 
his whip, as he leans over a stile in heaven, 
and saying : 

i " Confound the wench ! Why doesn't she 
come ?" ' 

This picture was too much for Maud's 
gravity; she laughed like a peal of silver 
bells. Yet, after all, if we come to consider 
it, Aunt Mortification's picture of the future 
world is not much more absurd than Mr. 
Dante Kossetti's. His lackadaisical i Damo- 
zel,' with seven stars in her hair, is hardly so 
interesting as Tom Kadmore in scarlet. 

Aunt Mortification took Maud's laughter 
most amicably, and poured her out some more 
tea. Then she said : 

' Now, Maud, as I have told you my weak- 
ness, tell me yours. What -brings you hither, 
my girl? I am not going to say a word 
against my dear sister Justification, but I can 
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quite understand that you are troubled some- 
times, and glad to come and see your old aunt. 
Now, if you have finished tea, confess — just 
as if I were a Komish priest.' 

i Thank you, aunt. I wouldn't confess to 
a Komish priest. Ill confess to you with all 
the pleasure in life, especially as I have no 
very dreadful crimes to admit. It is just this, 
auntie dear : papa wants me to marry the 
Duke of Albery, who is tremendously rich; 
I want to marry the Duke's brother, Lord 
Arthur, who has only a couple of thousand 
a year. They are twins. The Duke is the 
ugliest monster I ever saw ; my dear Arthur 
is so beautiful ! I expect him down here in 
the course of the day. You will be kind to 
him, won't you, aunt ?' 

' Upon my word,' says Miss Mortification, 
'I say again you ought to be whipt, niece 
Maud, You have been trying all this time 
to draw me into a wicked intrigue, you little 
wretch! What will your papa and mamma 
say if I allow anything of the kind ? Maud, 
Maud!' 

9—2 
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i 0, don't turn against me, aunt ! Think of 
Tom Kadmore waiting at the stile.' 

At this moment a servant entered to say 
that the Duke of Albery was below, and would 
be glad to see Miss Maud Ormiston. 

i 0, aunt V she cried, * I cannot see that 
dreadful man. If he insists on coming up, 
will you see him for me ? What can have, 
brought him here ?' 

* Go into my bedroom, Maud/ said Aunt 
Mortification, The room in question was 
divided by a door only from the room in which 
they sat. ' I will receive this gentleman ; you 
rest awhile/ 

I think Miss Mortification Cromwell looked 
forward with pleasure to doing battle with a 
duke. 

She was slightly disappointed. She was 
slightly puzzled by her niece's statement. The 
Duke was not, in her judgment, hideous. The 
Duke was a fine young giant, with easy, ele- 
gant power, and a look that meant love to a 
friend and contempt for an enemy. There 
was about the Duke something that took Miss 
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Mortification at once ; but she forgot not that 
her niece detested the Duke of Albery, and 
so she was very cool. The coolness of an 
aristocratic maiden lady beats any ice I 
know.' 

* The Duke of Albery/ she said, on his 
entrance. * I am Miss Cromwell. My niece 
is indisposed, and has retired to her room. If 
you have any message for her I shall be most 
happy to convey it.' 

What fools your lovers are ! To Arthur it 
had never occurred that his change of name 
would have caused any complication. Had 
he only adhered to Lord Arthur Fetherston 
his loving Maud would have rushed into his 
arms ere now. 

Albery never thought of the mistake he had 
made. Like nine hundred and ninety-nine of 
a thousand lovers, he was of course ready to 
take offence at every trifle. Boys and girls 
are such pretty fools when they try to find 
out each other's minds — and their own. Al- 
bery said : 

' I have come from London purposely to see 
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Miss Ormiston. If she refuses I will return 
at once. Perhaps you will ask her/ 

These words he said in that exalted tone 
which some men naturally assume when they 
are offended. Miss Mortification went to 
her niece, whom she found lying lazily on a 
couch. 

'I can't get rid of this man, niece Maud,' 
fche said. ' He is a troublesome fellow. He 
will see you. 9 

'I won't see him, I declare,' says Maud. 

'He is not so ugly as you call him,' says 
Aunt Mortification. ' You young girls have 
such prejudices. Why, he's as straight as a 
dart, and as kind as a king. When I put my 
hand in his, I thought, " Ah, that's a gentle- 
man/' It was dry and cool and soft. He's 
a good man, is the Duke, or I never saw 
one.' 

' Well,' says Maud angrily, ' I am sure the 
Duke is a bad man, and I can't understand 
you, auntie dear.' 

* Hadn't you better come and see him ?' 

' 0/ cried Maud * fiercely, springing from 
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her couch, * 111 come and see him ! How dare 
he follow me here ? He has no right. I will 
not endure it.' 

Therewith our pretty Maud arose, and 
bathed her cheeks and set her hair in order, 
and otherwise placed herself on an equality 
with that everlasting enemy, the opposite 
sex. Aunt Mortification admiringly looked 
on as she prepared herself for contest and 
conquest. 

' I will go in alone, aunt,' she said. ' I am 
not afraid of this scoundrel.' 

Miss Mortification agreed. The door opened, 
and Maud passed through it, indignant and 
austere, expecting to meet an enemy. Stand- 
ing by the fireplace, elbow on the mantelshelf 
in English fashion, stood the new Duke of 
Albery, a little tired of waiting. 

Maud looked. 

i 0, Arthur!' she cried — and they were in 
each other's arms. ' But why did you come 
in your brother's name V 

i I am very sorry, dear love,' he said. ' I 
have no brother.' And then he explained 
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what had happened, which need not be re- 
peated here. 

i And your friends, where are they ?' asked 
Maud. 

' 0, they are right enough/ answered Al- 
bery. ' They will be visible presently. They 
are wise enough to know that when a man is 
very much in love it is as well to leave him 
alone. You will see them presently, and I 
shall be very glad ; especially as one of them, 
being your first cousin, is absurdly like 
you.' 

1 What do you mean ?' 
He told the story. 

* She is rather a rough likeness of you, 
Maud. She has that wonderful blue eye of 
yours. Her father is a miraculous old fellow, 
all alchymy and astrology. We must look 
after them presently ; but I am in no hurry. 
Who would be in a hurry to leave you, my 
love T 

1 0, you are a flatterer I' she said. 
'Yes, I flatter my beautiful child, and I 
m3an to flatter her many a year. Why, may 
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not a man worship the creature he loves ? I 
might say, the creature he creates ?' 

6 What do you mean, sir ?' says Maud. 

' This only, that love is creative. You little 
girls are very lovely products of nature, but 
you are not complete till some one has loved 
you and developed you.' 

' Dear me, how philosophical ! Now, Arthur, 
return to facts. What in the world has brought 
you here ? My Aunt Mortification, though an 
amiable old lady, will be shocked/ 

' Introduce me to her at once. An aunt of 
yours must be delightful.' 

'You troublesome wretch!' said Maud; 
but she brought in Aunt Mortification, who 
was by no means displeased at being in the 
company of a duke. An affable duke, too ! 

' Miss Cromwell/ said Albery quietly, ' I 
am delighted to meet you. I am directly 
descended from Charles the Martyr, and you 
from the great Protector; hence it is clear 
that I ought to marry your niece. I hope 
you won't object ?' 

* Not in the least, your Grace, if Maud 
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doesn't. Only there are Maud's father and 
mother ' 

6 1 am not particularly interested in my 
darling's father and mother,' said Albery. * I 
can make their acquaintance by-and-by. Will 
you, Miss Cromwell, allow us to celebrate our 
marriage in your drawing-room ? I have sent 
to London for a special licence.' 

i Is it not rather hasty ?' says the old lady. 

i Very hasty,' replied Albery ; ' but I never 
cared for anything done slowly. Maud is 
ready; I am ready; we could be married at 
an hotel if necessary* But I would rather 
be married in the house of a lady who has 
done all she could to make my wife happy. 
So I venture to ask this favour from you, 
Miss Cromwell. 5 

' It is a very slight one,' she said. * It' 
is yours, at a word. But there is an old adage 
— " Marry in haste, and repent at leisure;" 
have not you made this mistake ? Maud is 
a nice child; but does she know her own 
mind V 

'Miss Cromwell,' he answered, 'Maud 
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knows her own mind better than most folk. 
So do you. You are trying and testing me; 
I am quite ready. Maud is the loveliest 
woman of the day ; by an accident I am able 
to make her a duchess — but the title is not 
worth one of her eyelashes. We love each 
other, Maud and I ; that is all.' 

1 It is enough/ said Miss Mortification. 



CHAPTER VII. 



LIVIA AND THE LION. 



She played two parts — tamed lions and talked mystery ; 
Sported with spirits and commanded elephants. 

The Comedy of Dreams. 

HPHE Honourable Lionel Vance, when he 
had left Albery House, and the pale 
presence of the dead Duke, and the shrewd 
fat lawyer's questioning look, went to Long's, 
sat down in his room, reflected for ten minutes 
over a cigar. Of that reflection the result 
was a decision that he should do no good 
with Oldphangle, and that it would be quite 
useless for him to see that astute though 
flabby attorney again. What should he do ? 
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He had made the greatest possible mistake ; 
he had attempted, and for aught he knew 
committed, a murder, to oblige a scoundrel 
who had died at the most inconvenient mo- 
ment; and his debts of honour were just as 
far from being paid as if he had not committed 
this abominable crime. To do Lionel Vance 
justice, he cared very much less for the friend 
whom he had thrust out of a railway-carriage 
than for the betting scoundrels whom he 
would have to face on the following Monday 
at Tattersall's. Though neither purist nor 
puritan, I regard all betting as dishonest ; no 
man has a right to obtain money without an 
equivalent. Betting is a shade worse than 
bill-discounting. 

When a man is in perplexity, it is noticeable 
that he often wastes his time. Not knowing 
what to do, he does nothing — or worse. Here 
was the Honourable Lionel Vance in an ab- 
solute fix. He had, in his own belief, com- 
mitted a murder, in expectation of a reward 
from a man who had died without giving it. 
He was so placed that suspicion might very 
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well rest upon him, seeing that he had 
travelled with Lord Arthur in a carriage 
alone from London. He had an impossible 
settling-day a few days off. He was just as 
thoroughly pitch-kettled (to use an ancient 
bit of slang) as any gentleman calling himself 
i Honourable ' well could be. This being so, 
what think you Lionel Vance did ? 

He took a cab and went to see Livia 
Rantoone. 

That young person deserves further notice. 
Never perchance was so much cleverness of 
the wrong sort packed in so small a body. 
Livia could tame tigers and control elephants. 
Livia could let a tiger out of his cage, at 
need. Leaving her father's menagerie, Livia 
could reappear at Mrs. General Gregory's in 
Portland Place, as the Fay, and tell the most 
marvellous stories of the other world. Even 
thus do young cathedral choristers turn up at 
evening supper-rooms to give musical flavour 
to kidneys and chops. Old Rantoone, who 
had passed half his life hunting wild animals 
in Central Africa, had the superstitious feeling 
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natural to a man who has dwelt long in strange 
solitudes, and really thought his daughter had 
some commerce with the unexplored world. 
So he made no objection to her Portland Place 
phenomena, and submitted to be patronized 
by Mrs. General Gregory. A good fellow, 
Rantoone, a rough customer; so used to 
wild creatures that he himself was a trifle 
wild; much loving his daughter, but in- 
stinctively detecting in her character a touch 
of tigress subtlety. 

Lionel Vance, perplexed and purposeless, 
went down to Rantoone's. The beast-con- 
troller was away. Livia received him. To 
Livia, when he w r as there with Lord Arthur, 
he had whispered a promise. To keep that 
promise was by no means his design ; but he 
was amused with Livia; and he thought it 
well to let her believe he intended to fulfil it. 
So he met her with apparent eagerness, which 
she returned. It was quite a charming 
position for this wicked little wench to have 
a swell with the prefix f Honourable ' making 
love to her. She was delighted. 
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Vance smoked. It was very necessary, for 
the lions and tigers smelt confoundedly strong. 
Vance had got himself into a dull state with 
tobacco and alcohol since he (a cruel coward !) 
pushed his friend out of the carriage to what 
seemed certain death. It was his second 
attempt to murder him ; and now he was in 
company with his accomplice in the first at- 
tempt — for it was Livia Kantoone who un- 
fastened that tiger's cage. 

Vance, tired with travel and excitement, 
sat and smoked in close proximity to a 
splendid lion, who regarded him with some 
disdain. The Fay got him some brandy and 
soda, and caressed him slightly, and was 
rather erotic in her behaviour. She saw he 
was out of form, nor did she wonder, knowing 
what he had on his mind. She was the 
lightest creature in the world ; so, when she 
sat on his knee, and pulled his long yellow 
moustache, she seemed nothing to him. Her 
endearments grew indescribable. 

' You will keep your promise, won't you, 
Lionel ?' she said. 
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' Of course I will, Livia ; you did your 
best. It was unfortunate your father came 
just then.' 

' Wasn't it ? But have you done what you 
wanted ? Is he dead ?' 

' I hope so. He must be, I think.' And 
then he told the girl what he had done. 

She laughed, like a little fiend. 

* 0, he is dead, sure enough,' she said. ' I 
am very glad. He was a stupid fellow. He 
did not seem to admire me a bit.' 

' What a fool !' said Vance. 

All this while the little wretch was sitting 
on the Honourable Lionel's knee, and toying 
with his beard and moustache. He, miserable 
fool ! smoked and drank, and permitted it. 

i You are not much like the governor, Fay/ 
said Vance presently. ' How did you come 
to be so pretty and so wicked, when he's so 
ugly and so good ?' 

' Lord ! Lionel, do you suppose I'm his 
daughter ?' 

<No?' 

6 No, indeed ! Mamma told me whose 
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daughter she thought I was — Sir Eustace 
Strongitharm's. I've got some diamonds he 
gave her, worth a lot of money, I'm told. So 
you see my blood is as good as yours.' 

Vance said nothing, having perhaps some 
absurd objection to the baton sinister. 

Presently Livia broke out laughing. 

' Only fancy if that tiger had caught Lord 
Arthur when I let him loose ! What fun it 
would have been ! How he'd have screamed !' 

This was almost too much for Vance, though 
oppressed by alcohol and perplexity. 

It was quite too much for some one else. 
Old Kantoone had silently entered the room 
some time before. He had caught a word or 
two,which caused him quietly to listen. He had 
heard Livia confess complicity in an attempt 
to murder — heard her also boast of being the 
daughter of some other man. 

He kept very quiet while they talked. He 
drank in every word. He thanked God in- 
wardly, this strong tamer of tigers, that Livia 
was no daughter of his. But a rage of revenge 
seized him. 

10 
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Suddenly he came forward. Paleness of 
anger covered that scarred face. As he stood 
before Vance and Livia his look made them 
tremble. He could not speak, so fierce was 
his wrath. 

Livia fell from Lionel Vance's knee, and 
dropt a mere heap on the floor. Vance, whom 
alcohol and fright had conquered, glared at 
Kantoone with helpless imbecility. Eantoone 
found words — brief ones : 

'Fool! Beast! See!' 

He caught Livia by the waistband in that 
mighty grip of his, opened the door of the 
lion's cage, and threw her in. The lion 
clutched her with his mighty paw. Vance, 
full of horror and fear, rushed out of the 
place. 

i So much for Sir Eustace Strongitharm's 

daughter/ said Rantoone — and left Livia to 

her fate. 

# * # # # 

Lionel Vance, half mad and half stupefied, 
rushed off to Paddington, resolved to go to 
Bristol again. He could not for the life of 
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him say why. All he knew was that he had 
done and seen terrible things, and that a mad 
impulse drove him to travel somewhere or 
other. He wanted to put as many miles as 
possible between himself and the fragments 
of poor little Livia, torn to shreds by a hungry 
lion. He wanted also to know whether any 
traces were discoverable of the man he had 
tried to murder. Between the thought of 
Livia Eantoone and of Arthur Fetherston, he 
was half mad. That dull miserable brain of 
his palpitated. He began to feel a fear of 
God and a terror of hell. What is hell but 
the frightful working of evil deeds upon the 
brain ? 

Off he started for the city of Bristol — the 
only city I know whose main streets are 
named after our best gifts from God — wine 
and corn. Certes, the old Bristolians were 
not fools when they christened their city. Of 
late years Bristol has rather dropt behind 
in the mad race of English cities ; but it is 
coming to the front again. 

Leaving the Honourable Lionel Vance to 

10—2 
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return to that ancient city, without any par- 
ticular reason for so doing, except that his 
overweighted brain suggested nothing else, 
let us return to London and . hear the fate 
of Ormiston and Company. It was quite a 
famous failure — the commercial event of to- 
day. Old Ormiston was an imperial bankrupt. 
Boyd and Lloyd were told off to satisfy the 
creditors and furnish material for City articles 
in the morning papers. Koyd was a white- 
whiskered man, and Lloyd was a yellow- 
whiskered man, and both had been originally 
clerks to Ormiston the millionaire. Both, of 
course, worshipped him. "While Koyd and 
Lloyd explained all they could (it was not 
much) to Messrs. Sharpe, Addittup, and Far- 
thingsworth, the famous accountants, old 
Ormiston remained in majestic seclusion in 
his Eaton Square mansion, and consoled him- 
self with some remarkably fine old port wine. 
He felt that he had done his duty. He had 
failed for a noble figure. The name of Or- 
miston would be inscribed in letters of gold 
upon the illustrious roll of British bankrupts. 
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The City was slightly excited by Ormis- 
ton and Co.'s failure. It was rather a heavy 
amount, and several people would be irre- 
trievably ruined. Not Ormiston, of course ; 
he will turn up at South Kensington in due 
time. Not Koyd or Lloyd; they will re- 
appear as directors of companies. I saw in 
to-day's City Article the failure of three differ- 
ent firms with about £ 150,000 each of lia- 
bility ; the subject was treated with a light- 
ness and ease it was impossible not to admire. 
What can it matter if somebody or other loses 
half a million of money ? 

Old Ormiston drank his port, and enjoyed 
it, looking forward to a quiet future after the 
smash. He was rather relieved at Maud's 
absence. Mrs. Ormiston knew very little about 
the affair ; to her it was an incident of busi- 
ness ; she rang for the carriage, and took her 
customary drive in the park with perfect cool- 
ness. She does not to this day know that 

anything important has happened. 

K * * * * 

When Kantoone had thrown into the lion's 
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cage the wretched girl who boasted that she 
was not his daughter, he rushed forth from 
the place to clear his maddened brain. Ran- 
toone was a real man, though wild creatures 
had done their worst to deface the physical 
semblance in him of manhood. When he 
heard that brazen girl talk as she did to 
Lionel Vance, the man whom no lion or tiger 
had ever terrified shuddered from head to foot 
at what a woman could do and say. 

' Not my daughter, thank God !' he said to 
himself. * Not my daughter.' 

And the strong, fearless, hideous man 
clawed at his breast with his right hand that 
the pain might convince him he was awake, 
and this not a dreadful dream. 

Poor Rantoone ! He did not wait to see 
what was Livia's fate. He strode off to 
Westminster Bridge, and rested awhile on the 
parapet, causing a passing policeman to think 
him hopelessly drunk. 

* Not my daughter, thank God !' he said 
again to himself, looking down upon the 
turbid waters of the Thames. His strong 
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frame quivered throughout with horror and 
disgust. He was no man of extreme refine- 
ment, this Eantoone ; but he was above such 
crimes as adultery and murder. 

'What have I done/ he thought, word- 
lessly, * to have this misery heaped on me ? 
I have loved and tamed wild creatures. Is 
that wicked ?' 

Suddenly there came upon him a remorse 
for having been so hard upon Livia. A vision 
of the lion tearing her limb from limb troubled 
his brain. He would go back and see what 
had happened. She was a wicked girl, this 
Livia, and no daughter of his — but perhaps 
he had been too cruel to her. 

He rose to return home. At this moment 
a highly respectable policeman placed his 
hand upon Kantoone's shoulder, and said 
rather kindly : 

i Move on, my friend. You are not quite 
sober, are you ?' 

One swift blow from a left arm that had 
wrestled with tigers knocked the unlucky 
policeman half-way across the bridge. Then 
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Kantoone put his right hand on the parapet, 
and sprang into the Thames. 

Shouts. Boats. What not? Too late. 
Rantoone was a corpse when they picked him 
up. The policeman whom he had knocked 
into the middle of the road was sorrier for 
him than anybody. 

5BF «W WF <7F <7F 

Livia Eantoone, tossed into the lion's cage 
by the man whose fathership she disowned, 
was at first insensible with fright. Perchance 
this saved her. The lion, a fierce brute, put 
his paw on her breast, and remained quiet. 
She, meanwhile, was completely unconscious. 
By-and-by she moved a little ; then she felt 
the mighty paw moving also upon her bosom, 
and knew that in a moment she might be 
torn asunder. Her self-command returned. 
She lay still as stone. She hardly breathed. 
The huge animal kept his paw upon her, and 
made no movement. 

As she thus lay, there entered the apart- 
ment one of Bantoone's people — a dwarf, not 
much above four feet high, but strong, and 
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clever with wild animals. For him Livia had 
done small kindnesses ; and he was a man to 
whom small kindnesses rarely came. When 
he came into the room, to clean a cage or 
feed a beast, he did not notice anything un- 
usual. Livia, lying beneath the lion's paw, 
dared not utter a word, or death would have 
come at once. The dwarf Asklew whistled 
about the place — he was a famous whistler — 
and soliloquized, and had not the least idea of 
Livia lying beneath the lion's terrible grip. 

i Where's the governor, I wonder ?' says 
Asklew, in an interval of whistling. * He 
doesn't often go off at this time of day. He 
seems to have took Miss Livia with him. 
Well, I must clean out that blessed old 
hyaena ; he's the dirtiest beast I know. Get 
out, you brute !' 

All this while Livia Eantoone lay beneath 
the lion's paw, suppressing all movement, 
wondering whether Asklew would see her, 
wondering, if he did, whether he could do 
anything to help her. A wretched little 
animal was Livia ; but one can hardly help 
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pitying her when she lies beneath a lion's 
paw — when a single movement may take the 
flesh from her ribs. With all her faults, I 
am slightly sorry for the young person. 

Asklew whistled. ' The Katcatcher's 
Daughter ' was his favourite air, and he did 
it charmingly. Then he tried the immortal 
1 Villikins.' Then he murdered the i Perfect 
Cure.' Then he went back to more antique 
and poetic lyrics, and astonished the hyaena 
with 

* Nix my dolly, pals, fake away !' 

The dwarf was unusually jolly. Little did 
he think all the while that Livia lay in immi- 
nent fear of death close to him. He went 
on whistling, singing, cleaning, while this un- 
happy girl lay terror-stricken where Eantoone 
had thrown her. 

Suddenly, casting his eye to the central 
cages, he saw what amazed and affrighted 
him. How could it have happened ? he asked 
himself. There lay the little girl, still as 
death ; there stood the lion, uncertain what 
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to do. Wild creatures disdain prey that seems 
dead. 

Asklew had not served under Rantoone for 
many a year without learning something of 
his master's method. He went into the 
master's room, and found therein a pistol 
with rifled barrel. He came very quickly 
back — creeping almost — holding his breath. 
Livia saw, and was most still. The lion, who 
knew him well, feared nothing. A moment, 
and straight went the conical bullet right 
through the lion's brain. It rolled over, in- 
stantly, dead. Livia fainted. The terrible 
stress of self-control had been too much for 
her. 

' Well, I'm blowed!' said the dwarf Asklew, 
opening the cage door. i I'm in a devil of a 
fix. I generally am. I always was in trouble, 
and always shall be. Master gave seven 
hundred pounds for that blessed old lion, and 
now he ain't worth above a five-pound note 
for his skin. However, I've saved Miss Livia; 
and I suppose she's worth something.' 

On this point opinions might differ. Livia 
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took a deal of restoration. The strongest- 
minded young woman might in time grow 
tired of a lion's paw on her bosom. Livia 
had plenty of brain-power, plenty of pluck, 
plenty of knowledge of wild and dangerous 
creatures ; but this had been almost too much 
for her. When she came to herself she cried 
bitterly. Asklew got her .some brandy, and 
she grew better. Presently she said : 

i Asklew, where's my father ?' 

i Don't know, miss,' said the dwarf. i He's 
been out some time, I think. But I might 
ask how you got into that old lion's cage T 

i No, you might not. You did the right 
thing when you killed him, though I am rather 
sorry for the poor brute. But he ought to 
have known better than to attack me.' 

Hereon Asklew made no remark. Obser- 
vation had taught him, dull fellow though 
certainly he was, that wild animals judge 
people by their smell. Any dog knows a 
scoundrel, for God has kindly ordained that 
the scoundrel shall stink, Una's lion recog- 
nised a lady, sweet as the maiden-blush rose. 
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Little Livia sat down in an easy-chair, 
drank more brandy, tried to recover herself. 
She was very frightened. She was more 
frightened of Rantoone, whose fathership she 
had disclaimed, than of any wild animal in 
her menagerie. She remembered the giant 
power wherewith he had caught her up and 
slung her into the cage of that dreadful lion. 
To have been beneath that lion's paw was 
frightful enough ; but to have felt Rantoone's 
mighty strength dealing with her as if she 
were a mere baby, was still more frightful. 

And where was he ? And what had she 
said ? Livia shuddered as she thought what 
a fool she had been. Why had she confessed 
to Lionel Vance her mother's wickedness ? 
Her supposititious sire, Rantoone, had always 
been kind to her; it was his instinct to be 
kind to everyone ; it was that instinctive 
kindness which enabled him to tame wild 
creatures better than any other man. They 
all knew and loved him, these aliens from 
regions far remote. A tiger or a rhinoceros 
would recognise at the very first sight a friend 
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in Eantoone. He knew the language of 
elephants, and had invented an alphabet to 
express the variable scream of eagles. 

As she waited, striving to conquer the 
terror which had fallen upon her, and care- 
fully waited on by the faithful but perplexed 
Asklew, her poor little heart grew sadder and 
sadder. She saw, only too clearly, that she 
was terribly in fault; that her mother had 
been more in fault before her ; that Eantoone 
was too good a man to have been her father. 
Yes, it struck her thus ; he was gentle and 
brave and true ; he was a father whom any 
girl might be proud of. And she had been 
boasting of Sir Eustace Strongitharm ! She 
could not wonder at Kantoone's contempt. 
She remembered that in plot she was a 
murderess. She almost wished that Asklew 
had not rescued her from the lion. Ah, but 
life is dear. Only one or two of us are fear- 
less of the glory and gladness of death. 

As Livia sat meditating there was a noise 
at the front door. Asklew sprang up ; Livia 
followed. There was much fuss and clatter 
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and crowd. Livia, pressing to the front, saw 
-upon a litter the corpse of the man whom she 
had so recently disowned as her father, yet 
who to her had always been fatherly. There 
he lay — drowned. The men who had served 
him for years wept as they carried him into 
the menagerie, and laid him near the dead 
lion. 

Livia at that moment wished the lion had 
killed her. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF ORMISTON. 

Alouette. — I never understood the use of almanacks. 
Raphael. — Why, history's a bundle of old almanacks. 
Astrologos. — And prophecy is God's unerring almanack. 

The Comedy of Dreams. 

A LBERY and Maud having settled their 
affairs, and won Miss Mortification 
Cromwell as a helper, the Duke thought that, 
before going farther into matters, he had better 
bring in Cater and his daughter Kitty, who 
had willingly waited for him at the Queen's 
Hotel. Think what you might of Mark 
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Cater's theories of the stars and the elements, 
there was no doubting that he was a gentle- 
man of good blood, with a mind matured by 
study. I say nothing of the value of his 
ideas ; but in days like these, when Material- 
ism has wedded what is self-styled Spiritualism 
— when people who cannot believe in a God 
believe that tables are turned to amuse fools 
by the Spirits of the dead — I have some ad- 
miration for the visionary who sees power in 
Jupiter, sorrow in Saturn, war in Mars, wit in 
Mercury, love in Venus. It is surely a loftier 
credulity to associate with the planets in- 
fluences which Sir Isaac Newton would have 
smiled at, than to imagine that your dining- 
table kicks up its legs like a ballet-girl at the 
behest of Sir Isaac Newton. 

And Mark Cater's daughter Kitty was like 
unto her father. Living a lonely life with 
him in Waltham, she had none of her cousin 
Maud's poetic elegance ; but she had a touch 
of unique romance, the complete product of 
her father's companionship, her rustic life, 
and her own charming character. For Kitty 
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was simple-subtle, to use a phrase of Ben 
Jonson's, and to some men she might have 
been even more attractive than Maud, by 
reason of her originality. Bring a girl up 
in an old country village, with no associations 
but a wise eccentric sire, who makes her aid 
him in his observatory and laboratory, clean 
his lenses and retorts, gather simples for him 
in the morning dew, tire her young eyes by 
looking through a telescope at the stars at 
midnight, and she will be widely different 
from the common run of young women. Kitty 
was. She knew more about new asteroids and 
alkaloids than about new chignons and falbalas. 
When Albery brought Kitty and Cater into 
the company of Aunt Mortification and Maud, 
they got on admirably. Miss Mortification 
was amazed at the likeness between Maud 
and Kitty, though the cousinship had briefly 
been explained to her. It was quite a pretty 
scene when they faced each other in her 
quaint drawing-room — so like, yet so unlike 
— with Albery and the astro alchy mist as 
spectators. 

11 
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i And so you are cousins/ quoth Miss Crom- 
well. ' And Maud's true name is Cater. How 
will your Grace the Duke of Albery manage 
about the marriage licence ?' 

'0, that is arranged/ said he. 'I have 
made no mistake, Miss Cromwell. You may 
send the girls out to buy a wedding-cake, if 
you like. I shall have to go presently to 
find a parson/ 

i I hope you are not prejudiced in favour of 
any particular church/ said the old lady. 

1 dear no. I was rather thinking of Mr. 
Muller of the Plymouth Brethren, whom I 
consulted years ago on the question of Hebrew. 
But let us be serious. My Maud and I have 
made up our minds, and there is now nothing 
in the way, and we have your kind assistance, 
and so I fancy there need be no trouble. It 
is chiefly a question of what time the mes- 
senger will get down with the licence. Any 
time before midnight will do.' 

'Does it not seem rather strange/ asked 
Miss Mortification, Ho marry instantly on 
your brother's death ?' 
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<Yes, dear aunt, I thought of that/ said 
Maud. ' Is it not shocking, Arthur V 

' Certainly not,' he quietly replied. * The 
marriage was arranged before my brother's 
death. I have not the slightest reason to 
venerate that brother. But if I loved him 
well and he loved me, as brothers ought, I 
should feel that his unexpected passing to 
another world ought not to postpone my 
marriage, and that a true brother would be 
sorry that it should. However, my mind is 
made up, and so is Maud's — is it not, darling ? 
We will be man and wife some time to- 
day.' 

' You are a tyrant/ said Maud. 

'I wish I could find such a tyrant/ said 
Kitty. 

'Ah, child, and so do 1/ quoth the astro- 
alchymist. ' I'd die happy if I could see you 
wife of as good a man with as fine a horos- 
cope as the Duke of Albery.' 

'Well/ said Albery, laughing, 'I am 
delighted at your judgment of me ; and I take 
leave to say for Maud that dear Kitty shall 

11—2 
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never have a trouble we can prevent. But 
she will find a husband soon enough; and 
you must find a horoscope for him, Mr. 
Cater/ 

' How can you ?' cried Kitty. ' It is a 
shame to make fun of me.' 

' He is not making fun of you, my dear/ 
said Aunt Mortification caressingly. ' He is 
only rather wild because he thinks he is 
going to marry Maud. I am sure I hope 
they will both like it. I have always 
thought Maud the most amazing girl of my 
knowledge, and now she has taken up with 
such an amazing man they ought both to be 
satisfied.' 

'Please don't be too satirical, Aunt 
Mortification/ said Albery. 'You see, I 
reverentially call you aunt, though the licence 
has not arrived. Maud and I mean to be 
happy and make lots of people happy, if the 
thing can be done.' 

' Ah/ said Maud, ' I hope so. I do indeed. 
It is the only use of money.' 

'Have you ever read the Lilawati of 
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Bhascara V asked the astroalchymist, turning 
to the Duke of Albery. 

' Never heard of it/ said Albery. 'It 
sounds interesting.' 

' You might not find it so/ said Cater. ' It 
is a learned work on algebra by an Indian 
writer long ago. It bears the name of his 
daughter Lilawati, and was intended to 
console her for not being married when she 
expected to be — all through a piece of per- 
fectly unforeseen ill-luck. So she died an 
old maid, and is only now remembered by her 
father's treatise on algebra.' 

'It must have consoled her/ said Aunt 
Mortification. 

' I don't think I should much care to be 
consoled in that way/ said Maud — and Kitty 
echoed the remark. 

'I think/ said Albery, 'that old Indian 
understood neither girls nor algebra. To him 
they were both unknown quantities. Now I 
think I know something of both. I took a 
pretty good honour degree at Cambridge, and 
I love Maud — whom to love is a liberal 
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education — and on all principles, algebraic or 
erotic, I defy the ill-luck implied in your 
apologue.' 

Albery did not boast unduly of his Cam- 
bridge achievements, as he was third wrangler 
and first Smith's prizeman — the latter some- 
what to the amazement of the senior and 
second wrangler. 

* Ill-luck should always be expected,' said 
the astro alchy mist ; ' then is good-luck always 
the more welcome. But I do not want to 
throw cold water on your romance when I 
tell the story of Bhascara and his poor little 
disappointed daughter. You will be fortunate, 
I doubt not, for character is destiny. Still 
nothing is certain but the unforeseen.' 

1 If character is destiny, you need not 
trouble yourself,' said Kitty to Maud. 

' I don't/ she answered. 

'Well,' said the Duke, * if I don't marry 
to-day, I'll write an algebra, and call it 
Maud. Will that do ? Come, Mr. Cater, 
let us stroll into the Mall and smoke a 
cigar. I am restless. I have something to 
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say to you ; the ladies are getting tired of 
us.' 

* We all are, I am sure/ said Aunt Mor- 
tification. ' You talk such unintelligible 
nonsense, both of you/ 

So the Duke and the astroalchymist 
strolled out upon the Mall ; and while they did 
so, Miss Cromwell and Maud and Kitty had a 
quiet confabulation. 

i It is a strange dispensation of Providence,' 
says Miss Mortification, * that has brought 
you two girls — cousins that did not know 
each other — so suddenly together, and brought 
you both down here. I don't at all approve 
of hasty marriages, niece Maud ; but I do say 
the Duke of Albery is a gentleman that any 
girl might love and trust.' 

' Thank you, aunt/ quoth Maud. 

i I think so too/ says Kitty saucily. ' In- 
deed, if Maud won't have him, I shall ask 
him to have me.' 

' 0, I mean to have him/ says Maud, 
i now that he is so determined, and can afford 
to be determined, through the death of his 
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brother, who really was a dreadful man. How 
they came to be brothers — and twin-brothers, 
too — I can't think — I never could. That wretch 
wanted to marry me — I would not have kissed 
him for anything. He was simply horrid/ 

' You must remember, dear Maud, that he 
was ordained by a beneficent Providence/ 
said Aunt Mortification. 

' Yes, aunt, and so were the east wind and 
toothache; but you know you don't like 
either the one or the other. I don't know 
anything more wonderful than that he and my 
Arthur were twins.' 

i Why, the east wind and the west wind are 
twins,' said Kitty Cater laughingly ; ' and so 
are toothache and the inspiration of the brain. 
Papa says so. You should hear his wonderful 
ideas about such things.' 

As the girls chattered their lively nonsense, 
entered a footman with letters. Miss Morti- 
fication, sitting in her easy-chair, with gold- 
framed glasses upon her adunc nose, looked 
wiser than any owl of Athene as she read her 
letters. 
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There was one that, strange to say, shook 
the statuesque quietude out of her. 

She shuddered. She read it several times. 
She would not have been more surprised by 
an authentic announcement that the Day of 
Judgment would positively occur to-morrow 
without further postponement. It was a 
statement of the failure of the great Ormis- 
tons, with all their Lloyds and Eoyds — and, 
alas for Miss Mortification ! the bulk of her 
property was invested with that famous firm, 
which she had always deemed far safer than 
the Bank of England. 

Then, amid her own grief, the good old 
lady thought of Maud. What chance would 
she have now ? Would the Duke of Albery 
marry a bankrupt's daughter ? Little did she 
guess that Albery knew it all along, and 
thought less of it than he would of a pain in 
his Maud's little finger. 

The old lady perused her letters as steadily 
as she could behind her glasses, while Kitty 
and Maud were gossiping with archness and 
gaiety. When two young girls come together, 
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different yet alike, cousins, both with forget- 
me-not eyes, one to be married to-day, and 
the other who knows when, they must have 
lots of fun to interchange. The romancer 
who tried to describe their talk would be 
rather less wise than Solomon. Maud and 
Kitty were merry enough, though Maud, on 
the brink of that great deed called mar- 
riage, amid circumstances apparently without 
parallel, was forced and nervous in her gaiety. 
A tremulous feeling at moments flashed 
through her. She trusted Arthur ; but could 
she trust the chapter of accidents ? And could 
she trust herself? 

This very question was she revolving, 
amid her merry chat with Kitty, when Miss 
Mortification Cromwell, incapable longer of 
suppressing her dread secret, broke out with 
the exclamation : 

' 0, Maud dear, I am so miserable ! Your 
father is a bankrupt, and will have to go to 
prison. He had all my money, so I must go 
to the workhouse. And the Duke of Albery 
won't think of marrying you now, of course. 
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0, please fetch me the sal* volatile from that 
table.' 

Kitty fetched it. Kitty, not quite compre- 
hending this sort of thing, was consternated, 
and thought something dreadful must have 
happened thus to overwhelm an old lady so 
serene. But to Maud, oddly and happily, 
there came a kind of inspired conviction that 
her Arthur had known it all along. That he 
would not care twopence about it, under any 
conditions, well she knew — else how could 
she have loved him ? Had he been poor, she 
would have been sorry ; now he was rich, and 
would feel true pleasure in thinking he had 
saved her from any trouble. Why, it added 
zest to their love. She would have the de- 
light of giving herself to him an absolute 
pauper — all but her beauty, her wisdom, her 
wit, her goodness — which some folk have 
been known to think no great fortune for a 
girl to bring her husband. As these thoughts 
swiftly passed through her mind she smiled 
quite happily. She decided that her dear 
love had known about it in London, and did 
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not care to tell her ; but if not, that it was a 
matter of no concern between them. For 
her father she was not much grieved, seeing 
that he had a fine feline habit of falling on 
his feet. Of her aunt Mortification she 
could take care. Arthur would do that for 
her, and a thousand times as much, if she 
wanted it. 

Thus she reflected, with a rapidity impos- 
sible to indicate where thought has to be 
transmuted into ink. Miss Cromwell mean- 
while was being gradually restored to a 
reasonable state of existence by sal-volatile 
and red lavender, under Kitty's care. When 
she became more tranquil, she still was lach- 
rymose; her poor dear brother's bankruptcy 
and the disappointment of her niece's hopes 
lay leaden on her mind ; and Maud's attempts 
to cheer her up were so devoid of result that 
Maud gave up the idea. 

While this letter had fallen like a meteoric 
stone from some swift-passing comet amid 
the ladies at home, the Duke and the astro - 
alchymist were strolling up and down the 
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Mall in an atmosphere of talk and tobacco. 
As we know, Albery knew all about the 
Ormiston failure. It merely amused him. 
Neither that, nor his brother's death, seemed 
to him of infinitesimal consequence in com- 
parison with winning his lovely Maud. That 
prize won, who would might die. It was 
won. The licence was on its way. He was 
almost too happy. 

So at least thought the astroalchymist, who 
clearly had a touch of Acharya Bhascara in 
his disposition, and thence imagined all sorts 
of possible calamities. 

i I wish there was time to analyze your 
horoscope/ said this old gentleman, kindly 
anxious. 

i Time for brandy and seltzer is more to 
the point,' said the Duke, ' and that we hap- 
pily have, and here is a highly respectable 
hotel, which will have one great fault in your 
eyes — its sign is neither of the signs of the 
zodiac. If they give us undrinkable liquid, 
let us predict for them premature and unfe- 
Hcitous exit into the land of scoundrels, the 
limbo of fools.' 
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i You are a little wild/ said the astro- 
alchymist, as they sat in the hotel coffee- 
room. * 

i A little ! You diminuate ! Would you 
be quite tame if after a . long and difficult 
trial you had won the woman you believed 
the loveliest in the world, and were going to 
marry her to-night ? My friend, met only 
to-day, I can hardly restrain myself from 
greater wildness. A few hours, the story of 
which you partly know, have relieved me 
from all my troubles, and will enable me to 
do something in the same way for other 
people. So I am rather glad to have a 
scientific gentleman like yourself to keep me 
in order, and prevent the Clifton folk from 
talking scandal about a Duke. Fancy being 
a Duke! Isn't it absurd and uncomfort- 
able ? f 

i Does it appear to you that you are talking 
nonsense ?' asked the astroalchymist. 

1 It does indeed. I have Maud and mid- 
night before me. But let us revert to sense. 
Advise me what I had better do about Vance. 
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According to your theory, he must have played 
me some rascally trick. Do you still remain 
of that opinion ?' 

* You were most certainly drugged when I 
found you on the line. You had fallen from 
a railway-carriage — how, of course, is the 
question. You had but one fellow-traveller, 
who knew something of your affairs, and who 
may or may not have had an interest in 
getting you out of the way. From what you 
have told me I have formed my own theory 
on the matter ; but prefer to leave you to form 
yours, which I guess you will do pretty soon. 
At the same time, I think it unimportant. 
The Honourable Lionel Vance will be heard 
of, in some way or other. You can wait. If 
he was in anyone's pay, let us hope he will 
get his wages in an appropriate world.' 

* It is a treat to hear you talk, Cater,' said 
Albery. 

1 Perhaps I am too fond of hearing myself 
talk when I obtain an intelligent and tolerant 
auditor. You must forgive me. I live in a 
little village with a little girl, and drown 
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myself in forgotten learning, and am probably 
a terrible fool.' 

i I should feel disposed to punch the head 
of anybody else who said so. But now, before 
we go back and inquire what news there is, 
will you allow me to make a proposition ? If 
it is impertinent, say so. "When I settle at 
Albery, I should like above all things to 
surround myself with scientific apparatus — to 
have avast telescope with astronomers attached, 
to have chymical apparatus on a grand scale, 
and botanical gardens, and so on. Now, 
wouldn't it amuse you to organize for the 
place this and a hundred things I cannot 
think of and you can ? There are immense 
grounds : you could do almost anything. I 
have always dreamed of some such enterprise 
when I succeeded my brother ; but I did not 
dream I should be so fortunate as to meet the 
very man who could help me. Will you do 
it?' 

The astro alchy mist smiled, and took some 
time for reply. Then he said : 

i I do not know that anything has ever 
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given me more pleasure than your proposal. 
It is a delight to me to see a nobleman think- 
ing of such things with thorough, liberality. 
Yet I have two difficulties in the matter. 
One is, I should want to be quite independent; 
the other, that many of my theories are en- 
tirely different from those current in the 
scientific world/ 

' That man's bark is worse than his bite/ 
thought Albery. But he merely said, ' I like 
both independence and originality. I do not 
think we shall quarrel on those grounds. To 
furnish you with the best obtainable imple- 
ments for pursuing science will be a benefit 
to me and to the world — I suppose I ought 
to put the world first, but it is not my habit 
— and your dear daughter Kitty, my Maud's 
cousin, can come and be at home with us. 
Will it suit you ? I ask diffidently. I have 
nothing but money; you have science. I 
assure you I know the difference.' 

' I will be your scientific manager,' said 
the astroalchymist, ' and I will try to do first- 
class work, without allowing my own crotchets 

12 
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(I have many) to interfere. In return, you 
must promise me not to spoil my little Kitty.' 

i She would be hard to spoil/ said Albery. 
1 She will toast us bacon again many a time, 
I dare say. No, my dear friend, you must 
leave Kitty to her cousin Maud, and I fancy 
they will get on together* How alike they 
are ! They might be sisters, those girls.' 

' They are a world more like sisters/ said 
Cater mournfully, 'than my brother and I 
are like brothers. I have often wondered 
how I came to have such a brother. I am 
glad he changed his name — except for the 
sake of your Maud, who is as good, I believe, 
as my Kitty.' 

'As good, and no better/ said Albery. 
' Dear little ladies both, though of somewhat 
different training. Let us forget poor Ormiston, 
as he chose to call himself. He will turn up 
in some new phase ; so will Lloyd and Eoyd 
and his other partners — and be richer than 
you and I, Mr. Cater. But I am looking 
forward to your observatory and laboratory 
and conservatory — and I am also looking 
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forward to putting Kitty and Maud in similar 
attire and defying you to find out which is 
my wife, and which your daughter.' 

They were in the Mall by this time. 

' We have left Miss Mortification Crom- 
well a long time alone/ said the astroalchy- 
mist. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ARCHDEACON CONINGSBY. 

Raphael. — Why am I thus so wild in wayward wandering ? 
Astrologos. — Madness like this was written in your horos- 
cope. 

The Comedy of Dreams. 

r I "0 describe the thoughts of this unlucky 
fool and scoundrel Lionel Vance the 
Honourable, as he returned by train from 
Paddington to Bristol, is quite beyond my 
power. A weary wonder, a hideous horror, 
ran through that betting man's brain. Livia's 
terrible fate haunted him, and the vision of 
his friend Arthur mutilated by a railway train. 
Yet amid all this, there was upon him the 
strong feeling of his personal self which is 
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the preservation and damnation of such fools. 
The philosophic selfishness which makes a 
man deem his duty to his own soul or self 
the best thing to be done, for God and for his 
neighbours, is one thing ; quite another is the 
imbecile selfishness of a man like the Honour- 
able Lionel Vance. He had done his best to 
murder a kind friend, and thought that he had 
probably succeeded; he had seen a pretty 
little girl thrown into a lion's cage, and felt 
sure she could not have escaped from horrible 
slaughter; yet he thought much more of him- 
self than of Livia or Albery, so soon as he 
was able to think on his westward journey. 
His very personal appearance was on that 
small cruel brain of his. He verily regarded 
his moustache — a long fair piece of hair that 
was ordinarily drawn to a point by some nasty 
mixture of grease. The shock of what had 
occurred would have been too much for any 
but the firmest or the meanest of men ; to 
this second class belonged Vance, and as the 
train bore him westward again, Livia's and 
Arthur's fate faded gradually from his mind. 
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If only he could keep the Eleventh Com- 
mandment, and not in either case be found 
out, all would be safe. Could he do this ? 
To say truth, that brain, usually very clear 
on small matters that concerned his own per- 
sonal comfort, was rather excited at this mo- 
ment. He had no remorse, and was beginning 
to dismiss his fears, but he could not quite 
steady himself. His intellect, though clear 
enough for the careful inspection of his 
cherished moustache in a pocket-glass, was 
not quite clear enough to show him what he 
had best do to free himself from suspicion in 
connection with Albery. 

What he did was questionless the unwisest 
thing he could have done. When he reached 
Swindon he went into the refreshment-room 
and drank champagne. The train was de- 
tained by some slight accident a few miles 
ahead ; there was time for rather more effer- 
vescent wine than was good for Lionel Vance. 
Indeed, before the train was ready to start, he 
had treated to champagne two young persons 
of the opposite sex (as the police put it), who 
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had travelled second-class from London, but 
who now thought it worth their while to pay 
the difference, and go forward first-class. 

So, just as the delayed train is ready to go 
off, behold Vance and these two adventurous 
nymphs — wicked creatures, whom it is happily 
unnecessary to describe too closely — off on 
their journey to Bristol. 

At the very last moment, however, the car- 
riage door was suddenly opened, and in came 
an alert though aged gentleman, in a broad- 
brimmed hat of archidiaconal cut, with all 
other habiliments befitting, down to the 
breeches and gaiters, showing legs still 
shapely, thanks to a nobly temperate life, 
and indefatigable movement in pursuit of duty. 
It was Archdeacon Coningsby. He scarcely 
looked at his fellow-travellers, but lay back in 
his seat, and was soon deep in the John Bull. 

Lionel Vance, after his champagne, had 
fallen into a roseate mood — had forgotten, as 
mere trifles, Livia thrown to the lion, and 
Albery crushed under the train — would have 
been ready for any folly, if the opportunity 
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planned for him had occurred. The two 
women, of a class you may see in your City 
Koad on Sunday evening3, with a vulgar 
beauty and hideous finery and obvious im- 
modesty, were terribly disappointed by what 
tad occurred. They thought they had got 
hold of a ' swell.' The Honourable Lionel 
looked every inch a swell, from the greased 
points of that miraculous moustache to the 
polished points of his patent leather boots. 
It was just as well not to look- above his 
moustache, for his forehead retreated, and his 
eyes were false ; and it was lucky for him that 
hair in a measure concealed a cruel sensual 
mouth. But there could be no doubting the 
perfection of that diamond- studded shirt, the 
marvellous fit of those trousers from Ham- 
mond, the rings upon those white fingers. 
What the astroalchymist might have said on 
inspection of Vance's hand I cannot say ; my 
own experience is, that the hand is one of the 
most legible exponents of character. 

Anyway, he was a superb apparition to 
these City Koad sirens. Had he not given 
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them champagne ? — a test of aristocracy since 
Charles II. 's time at the latest. What says 
Etherege, in a play acted two centuries ago ? 

' She's no mistress of mine 
That drinks not her wine, 

Or frowns at my friend's drinking motions ; 
If my heart thou wouldst gain, 
Drink thy bottle of champagne — 

'Twill serve thee for paint and love-potions.' 

This effervescent fluid of the French has 
been a curious favourite ever since. These 
girls who had made our traveller's acquaint- 
ance looked quite savagely at the Archdeacon, 
who read his journal thoughtfully, and took 
no note of them. In time, however, even the 
John Bull may be exhausted ; the Archdeacon 
had come to an end ; he looked out of the 
window, and inhaled the sweet air of the 
summer afternoon. Soft smells unutterable 
blended from meadow and woodland. Gnats 
danced in the air. Flights of rooks and wood- 
pigeons passed. First faint touches of the 
coming sunset flashed and faded in the west. 
Peaceful and beautiful looked the villages in 
the delicious weather. The Archdeacon began 
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to regret that he had spent so much time on 
even an eminent Tory journal. He might 
have read it in the evening, over a glass of 
port. 

The two young persons from the City Eoad 
chattered at intervals — not very freely, for the 
keen eyes under bushy eyebrows of the Arch- 
deacon were rather alarming to the poor little 
wretches. Still they did chatter ; and pre- 
sently he looked at them, and at once saw 
what they were, and wept inwardly over their 
degradation. 

The Archdeacon took in these two young 
women at a glance ; his clear eye saw through 
them ; he comprehended the sensual features, 
the stupid combinations of colour in dress, the 
awkwardness of movement. You may talk to 
me of Aspasia or Sappho, of Diana of Poitiers 
or Ninon de TEnclos, of any others of that 
gay gallery of soulless voluptuousness — but 
never will I believe that any man of keen 
intellect could mistake a hetaira for a lady. 
The grace is wanting, we may say ; the sweet 
soft freshness is wanting, as of dew upon a 
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flower; the happy unconscious look of the 
dear eyes is wanting; chief of all, there is 
wanting the power to love, which is the strong 
yet most delicate root of all woman's rarity 
and beauty. Look at a true lady. I defy 
you to mistake her if you have seen one 
once. The touch of her hand is like the cool 
touch of a summer leaf. The sound of her 
voice is like the warble of a bird. The smile 
on her lips is like the ripple of laughing water. 
The light in her eyes is like the serene sky. 
The words she utters are always true. God's 
noblest work is a lady. The devil's worst 
work I need not name. Corruptio optimi 
pessima is simply untrue, because corruptio 
optimi is impossible. I have more than once 
been accused of incredulity ; but I am a firm 
believer in ladies. 

Some idea of this kind passed through the 
Archdeacon's mind — he also being of the same 
firm faith; for he looked with melancholy 
pity on these girls of the City Eoad, and 
thought what he would do if he had them in 
his parish. The Archdeacon is pretty decisive - 
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with young parishioners of his who want to 
go the wrong way. 

Next the Archdeacon examined the physi- 
ognomy of Vance, who was in a dreamy state, 
gradually getting rid of those champagne 
fumes, which for a while had made him happy. 
Alas, they were going only too fast, and he 
was awaking to a sense of his position. If 
he had been able to command more cham- 
pagne, howsoever petroleous, and if those two 
young women from the City Koad could have 
cheered him with their delicate attentions, he 
might have been happy. But here he was 
waking up — the two young persons silent as 
mice when a cat is about — unpleasant feelings, 
half champagne and half murder, rising within 
him — and a dreadfully resolute old dignitary 
of the Church of England looking at him as if 
he knew all about him. 

6 Confound that old parson !' thought 
Lionel Vance to himself. ' I do believe he 
has flogged me at some time or other.' 

The Honourable Lionel Vance had been 
at Eton, and his ideas of clerical gentlemen 
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were chiefly connected with the punishments 
he had received in his scapegrace boyhood. 
It was long since he had entered a church ; 
indeed, I suppose he had never done so of free- 
will since he could do as he liked. He might 
have gone thither to flirt with a lady, or to 
see if there were any ladies to flirt with ; but 
even then he usually found it very slow, and 
came eventually to the conclusion that he 
might do better by waiting outside like Mr. 
Pendennis. Vance had always liked his 
wickedness pure and strong ; had never cared 
to water it with fashion or false religion or 
sham poetry ; was, indeed, rather a Byronic 
villain, too mad to be quite a fool, too void of 
conscience to be quite a coward. Hence, his 
intercourse with the clergy, as well as his 
intercourse with ladies, had been scanty for 
some years ; and when he saw a clerical eye 
fixed on him with keen inquiry, he jumped to 
the sudden conclusion that perhaps it was 
some severe schoolmaster of the past. The 
Archdeacon's searching gaze made him very 
uncomfortable. 
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There is no great space for digression here ; 
but, lest the Church should be irretrievably 
disestablished before I bring out another book, 
I must say a word or two on a topic here- 
with connected. Many writers have sneered 
at what they style the effeminacy of the 
clerical order — it hath, indeed, been known 
that the Bishops have irreverently been 
designated * old women/ Answer enough to 
that is the long line of prelate-soldiers of the 
Cross, from Swithun to Selwyn — heroes of 
the same type. But it is quite right, and 
very good for us all, that there should be an 
order like the clergy, whose natural occupa- 
tions make them somewhat feminine as well as 
masculine. To those who do not at once 
apprehend this, put briefly, let me observe that 
Coleridge noted a feminine (not an effeminate) 
touch in the portraits of men of genius. We 
note it in poets like Shelley and Byron, of 
course ; but he pointed out that famous men 
of another type, like Sir Francis Drake and 
Sir Walter Kaleigh, had the same character- 
istic. I think it often belongs to great 
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seamen, in whom kindness and braveness are 
twin. It is the same with great Churchmen, 
of whom that same thing always can be said : 
theirs is a faith which enables them to love all 
men and to fear no men. It is also their 
duty to understand both men and women; 
when they do that duty fully, the result is a 
softness of manner seldom seen in other classes 
of men, poets and admirals excepted. I 
have indeed known them wear a mask of 
ferocity over their real natural gentleness, so 
that a Canon of the Church shall explode at 
you as if he were the latest cannon of Whit- 
worth or Armstrong. 

Not of this sort is Archdeacon Coningsby. 
Neither his wrath nor his love can he dis- 
semble ; nor indeed can he dissemble at all. 
The universe is full of triads ; to me it has 
often seemed that the pure white light of a 
great mind might by the intellectual prism be 
separated into three elements not unlike the 
primary colours. Blue, truth : yellow, fire : 
red, love. You may trace such analogies all 
through nature. Take the calm purity of a 
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blue sky — the fierce descent of the lightning's 
yellow sword — the soft rose-flush of an even- 
ing sunset. 

While thus I theorize, poor Lionel Vance, 
getting momentarily more miserable through 
reaction from champagne of quality unknown, 
and from the clear look of archidiaconal 
eyes upon him, was wishing himself any- 
where but in that railway carriage. He was 
hardly awake. He had been imagining that 
his clerical companion had been his preceptor, 
plagose and stern ; but the Archdeacon had 
at no time deigned to do that kind of work. 

This partie carree in a railway carriage were 
not quite unlike Wordsworth's famous * party 
in a parlour ' in a hotter world ; two of the 
four would gladly have been elsewhere. 

And, indeed, they got so tired of their 
position, that in the Box Tunnel (a capital 
place) they held a whispering conversation, 
the result whereof was that they left the 
train at Bath, giggling. Why people of that 
sort will giggle, it is hard to understand. 

Vance jumped out also, not to follow these 
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hussies, but to get a glass of brandy. The 
fumes of effervescent wine had departed, and 
he felt lower than ever. The Archdeacon 
wondered whether he meant to return; he 
felt a curious unintelligible interest in him ; 
he speculated as to what and who he might 
be. As to the women, the dear old Arch- 
deacon was only too glad to get rid of them, 
as they were beyond the reach of the [stocks 
and the ducking-stool — or any other of those 
antique penalties which the modern humane 
have abolished. 

However, Lionel Vance returned quite 
another man ; a strong draught of brandy 
had brought back the original villain; the 
Archdeacon saw him in a new phase. He 
began to talk ; mentioned Milsom Street and 
Pulteney Street ; patronized Bath like an 
experienced Londoner as the thermal city's 
superb crescents were swept out of sight. 
The Archdeacon, though courteous, was 
amused ; he recognised the added alcohol ; 
it seemed to him certain that he had come 
unexpectedly between this languid young swell 
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and the two nymphs of the City Eoad. He 
thereat rejoiced. He treated Vance with 
courtesy, as I have said, but found that they 
had little beyond the weather in common — 
and that is happily a topic free and intel- 
ligible to us all. If I could not tell my poor 
neighbour who passes my gate as I lounge 
thereby that it is a fine morning or a dull 
morning, what could I say to him ? He 
knows it better than I, having been up some 
hours earlier ; but still, you see, it is a deli- 
cate attention. So I think the changeable 
weather of England is one reason why Eng- 
lish folk of all degrees are friendly with 
each other. How else can you begin a c#n- 
versation with a man out of your own class ? 
A remark on the last new poem would be 
thrown away upon my neighbour the fruiterer, 
who gets me first-rate asparagus, yet has 
never tasted that vegetable in a life of, I 
suppose, fifty years. And, indeed, I have 
found that a remark on the last new poem is 
not always the best thing wherewith to com- 
mence a conversation with the most charm- 

13 
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ing and erudite young ladies. Better to 
say— 

' Miss Annie, Barbara, Clara, Diana, 
Emily, Frances, Georgiana, Henrietta, Isabel, 
Jane, Kerenhappuch, Leila, Mary, Nancy, 
Ophelia, Patty, Quizzica, Ridicula, Sally, 
Tomboia, Una, Venetia, Wiccedina, Xantippe, 
Younguna, Zeraphina' — as it may happen — 
1 how lovely you look to-day ! And is not the 
weather charming ! Look at that exquisite 
blue cloud ! It is worth while to exist when 
the thrushes sing so sweetly and you look so 
beautiful !' 

That's the last new poem to them, don't you 
set ? Even if not quite credulous, they like 
to hear this same music of flattery. And why 
should they not, dear creatures ? One of the 
easiest things in the world is to make life 
unhappy for both young and old, if you let 
them listen to the preachments of unphilo- 
sophical idiots who deify fate. Yet is it even 
an easier thing to make life happy to both 
young and old, if you teach them the world 
was made for their enjoyment. I have 
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somewhere said (at least I think so) that 
middle-aged folk are the worst off, being so 
far from the gate whereby we enter Earth 
from parting with God, and so far also from 
the gate whereby we leave Earth and meet 
our Father again. Yet they (the middle- 
aged) ought to enjoy life most, being in pleni- 
tude of power if they have not been fools, or if 
those who managed them have not been fools. 

However, here we arrive at a difficult 
question: what ought to be middle-age? I 
say — from sixty-three to seventy-two. 

Bristol ! You have had my lucubrations 
instead of the confabulations of the Arch- 
deacon and the Honourable Lionel Vance. 
Let us hope these digressions were the more 
amusing. I think so ; for the Archdeacon 
fancied that he had detected something queer 
about Vance, and was puzzling himself over 
the matter. He saw he was what is usually 
called a gentleman, but he fancied him a 
' gentleman ' in peculiar perplexity. For 
good or harm, the Archdeacon thought he 
would stay at Bristol this night. 

13—2 
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When the train ran into the lighted station, 
the first face he saw was a familiar face — that 
of Lord Arthur (whose ducal honour he had 
not noticed), whom often he had tipped in his 
boyhood, for he loved his mother well. 

* I wonder why Arthur is here/ thought 
the Archdeacon, getting out of the train as 
fast as was practicable — but he suddenly 
stopped, remembering that he specially desired 
to keep an eye on his fellow-traveller. 

He noticed, however, that his fellow- 
traveller moved very languidly; so, keeping 
his eye as well as he could on the Honour- 
able Lionel, the Archdeacon followed Albery 
up the platform. The fact is, our hero had 
turned out to see if his marriage licence had 
travelled down in care of the guard. 

It had. 

What he gave that guard I cannot say. 
Off he was rushing when he was arrested by 
a stalwart archidiaconal gentleman, who was 
quite capable of stopping the rush of a wild 
young man. 

i Arthur I* he said. 
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* By Jove ! My dear Archdeacon ! You 
are here in very time to marry me. I was 
just going to look for a priest.' 

' Yes ; but my luggage ! I intended to go 
on. It was labelled Taunton. 9 

Only too certain was it that the Arch- 
deacon's portmanteaux were travelling off with 
the fast-moving train. 

* You will have to lend me a shirt, Arthur/ 
said that dignitary. i When is this wonderful 
marriage ? Where ? Who's the lady ?' 

' To-night, by special licence, in a drawing- 
room at Clifton. The lady is a Miss Or- 
miston, whom I do not think you are at all 
likely to know. But you will think her 
the nicest girl in the world. Hallo ! what's 
this ?' 

A man in gentlemanly attire, coming along 
the platform, saw Albery, and fell suddenly 
in a swoon. Porters crowded round. 

' I travelled with that man,' said the Arch- 
deacon. 

' I am sorry to say I know him,' said 
Albery. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



VANCE VANISHES. 



* Throw not Time's priceless heritage away : 
Present from Past and Future both should borrow. 

That man is quite unworthy of to-day 
Who forgets Yesterday or fears To-morrow.' 

T TAPPY incidents always occur to those 
who act aright. Sometimes they seem 
to occur to those who act wrong ; but their 
luckiest accidents are their worst, and their 
worst their luckiest. Now our dear friend 
Arthur had, since with Mr. Cater he returned 
to Miss Mortification's, been plagued with two 
perplexities : he wanted his licence, and he 
wanted a parson. All the Bristol parsons 
that he could run to earth were going to dine 
out that evening ; and I must say I am glad 
thereof, for happy is the city where a knife 
and fork are ready for the parson. Albery 
was in despair, between the licence delay and 
the cleric difficulty. Behold, one train brought 
him both ! There was in England no man he 
could have so wished to marry him as the 
Archdeacon, his kind friend in childhood and 
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wise adviser in youth. To meet him at this 
supreme moment was to Albery what he 
believed impossible — an absolute increase of 
his happiness. His old kind friend, who 
when Eector of Albery long ago had treated 
him in fatherly fashion, had come in the very 
nick of time to marry him. He thought it a 
good omen. He knew well that his Maud 
would be delighted. 

I think it well to indicate the feelings 
which were in the minds of the Archdeacon 
and the Duke before treating of Lionel Vance, 
who, supported by the railway people, stared 
glassily around him. Albery could see that 
he was unconscious. It is hard to say what 
had suddenly paralyzed so immobile a brain. 
Albery ordered them to take him to the 
nearest hotel ; asked the landlord to put him 
in a comfortable room and find a doctor and 
a nurse for him ; and ensured his orders by 
a liberal sum of money. There was no 
reason for his pausing by the bedside of this 
villain; why indeed should he, with his 
sweet Maud awaiting him, and the licence in 
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his pocket, and his old friend the Archdeacon 
ready to marry him ? Still he gave the 
landlord his address at Miss Mortification's 
in case of accident ; then he and the Arch- 
deacon drove off in one of those hideous 
vehicles which is a cab in London and a fly 
in Bristol, and dusty and stuffy and slow 
everywhere. 

' This is a curious adventure, Arthur, ' said 
the Archdeacon, as they jogged along past 
the finest parish church in England. ' But I 
cannot believe you are doing anything rash 
or foolish, and I know you would not ask 
me to marry you to a person unworthy of 
you/ 

6 You do me justice,' said Albery, ' and I 
thank you. I have had an immense amount 
of incident crushed into the day. Only this 
morning I learnt that my brother died yes- 
terday, and I was Duke of Albery ; only to- 
day did my darling Maud make up her mind 
to be my wife ; and I am certain that fellow 
whom we left at the hotel has tried to kill 
me/ 
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* Arthur ! Are you quite sane and serious, 
my dear boy ?' 

'Perfectly, sir — and I have not told you 
half what has happened. Events have been 
crammed into these few hours most amaz- 
ingly. More will follow, I am certain. It 
is a kind of thunderstorm or hurricane that 
comes on once in a man's life. You must 
admit that your appearance on the scene at 
this moment is most remarkable.' 

'I am glad I am going to marry you, 
Arthur — that may put an end to your non- 
sense. This concurrence of unusual inci- 
dents is certainly remarkable ; when you can 
give me a clear narrative of the day's events 
I should like to analyze it.' 

'You'll have no narrative from me just 
yet, my dear Archdeacon ; wait till the 
honeymoon is over. All you'll get at Aunt 
Mortification's is something to eat and drink, 
either before or after you make Maud and 
me one.' 

' But who is Aunt Mortification ?' said the 
Archdeacon. i Odd name.' 
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i They're all odd in that family, ' says 
Arthur. i Aunt of Maud's and lineal de- 
scendant of that old humbug Oliver Crom- 
well. Mayn't be true. Humbugs are so 
likely to pretend to descend from a humbug. 
However, Aunt Mortification is a good soul, 
with all her cant.' 

i You are not quite sane, Arthur Duke of 
Albery,' said the Archdeacon, in the lowest 
tones of a sonorous bass famous for filling a 
cathedral nave. ' Now, I forgive you. You 
have had a wonderful day — an escape from 
murder, a dukedom, a bride. It is enough 
to inebriate you. Still, for your own sake 
as a man, for the sake of the great place in 
England that you must fill, and, I verily 
believe, fill worthily; for the sake of me, 
your old friend, who taught you scraps of 
Greek verse, and who perhaps may elbow 
you in the House of Lords; for the sake, 
above all, of the lady whom you are about 
to marry, do not be too impetuous. Control 
yourself, Arthur. What you are about to do 
is solemn as well as joyous. If there were 
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more thoughtful marriages, there would be 
fewer debasing divorces. You are intoxi- 
cated by the wine of wild incident ; you must 
tranquillize. It is fortunate I met you, even 
though I shall have to eat and drink in the 
mansion of a Cromwell. ' 

' It is not at all a mansion,' said the Duke, 
i and Miss Mortification is really very nice. 
I am sure you will like her/ 

'Like her/ said the Archdeacon — they 
could talk easily, for they were crawling up 
the steep slope of Park Street—' of course I 
shall like her. I like everybody and every- 
thing. Didn't I like you, you young rascal, 
when you played all manner of games down 
at Albery ? Didn't I prove it by taking you 
out of the hot sunshine that was doing you 
harm, and teaching you algebra ? Didn't I 
prove it again when I caught you kissing, or 
being kissed by, one of the maids, by apply- 
ing my horsewhip to your hinder part ? You 
can't deny it, my Lord Duke,' said the Arch- 
' deacon, laughing. ' How you wriggled !' 

' Didn't you hit rather hard ?' asked Albery. 
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' 1 thought you deserved it/ said the Arch- 
deacon. ' What business had a mischievous 
boy like you among the servant-girls ?' 

i I fancy they wanted whipping just as 
much, being mostly ten years older than I. 
However, my dear Archdeacon, I admit your 
discipline did me good. I saw the folly of 
falling in love with pretty fools, and waited 
for a woman. I have found one. She is a 
woman — and that is all I can say ; but that 
means she is fit to be mother or daughter- 
fit above all to be wife. And this perfection 
of womanhood my Maud has reached amid 
very difficult circumstances.' 

'You are in love,' said the Archdeacon. 
* A great writer has somewhere said that to 
be in love makes a man braver, nobler, wiser. 
He is right. I add something thereto. A 
man who does his duty ought to be always 
in love/ 

' Always with the same lady V asked 
Albery. 

At this moment the vehicle stopped in 
the Mall at Miss Mortification's door. They 
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entered. There was a general introduction. 
The dear old maid, descended from the Pro- 
tector Oliver, was quite willing to produce 
refreshment for an Archdeacon, and bravely 
disguised her own immediate troubles. He 
had some capitally cooked mutton cutlets and 
very dry sherry. Nor this alone. The 
Duke, who knew well the natural tastes of 
all Englishmen of the right sort, had made 
Maud find a silver tankard amid Miss Mor- 
tification's treasures, and had filled it with 
the finest Bass of the vicinage. 

The Archdeacon took it as he would have 
taken an episcopal charge. 

' Very good ale/ he said. * There are two 
things by which I always test any town I 
have never entered before — the height of the 
church spire and the quality of the ale at the 
principal inn. Both being good, I usually 
return to that town/ 

' When you are a Bishop/ said the Duke, 
i I hope you will draw attention in your 
charges to those important points/ 

' Of course I shall/ said the Archdeacon. 
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i Latimer preached on cards ; why should not 
I on ale ?' 

What a plague it is not to be able to use 
pencil instead of pen ! Such a pleasant scene ! 
Central the Archdeacon, broad-shouldered and 
brown-bearded, polishing off his cutlets, and 
pouring his ale down his throat with that 
happy ease which belongs only to conscience 
and culture. In an easy-chair Miss Mortifica- 
tion Cromwell, with a look as of a withered 
apple, a delicate maiden lady covered with 
lace, her pale blue eyes having a soft kind 
look, at this time sadly tempered by her 
sudden trouble and anxiety. What ivory 
white fingers the dear old lady crossed upon 
her lap, and how tremulously they moved in 
her perplexity! In another armchair the 
astroalchymist, completely occupied by the 
Archdeacon, too occupied indeed to utter 
word. He was studying the archidiaconal 
physiognomy, and wishing he could cast the 
great Churchman's horoscope. He saw a 
strange strong character before him, and 
desired to study it from his own point of view. 
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On a sofa are Maud and Kitty — pretty 
rogues, and both too pretty. They were 
affecting laziness of lounge, Maud was too 
full of love to grieve for loss of gold. Women 
are sweet charming hypocrites. All the while, 
as they seemed utterly indifferent to exist- 
ence, there were muttered soliloquies, as thus : 

Maud : To-night ! My own ! 0, I love 
him so ! But of course I mustn't show it, 
I know. And yet why not ? He shows it to 
me. Well, I think I shall let him see. 

Kitty : To-night this girl's to be married ! 
Well, I suppose it's nice to marry a Duke. I 
should like to marry somebody. 0, it's 
getting lonely, well I know. 

It is an odd thing, and I have never been 
able to account for it (though I hope to do 
so in my opus maximum, the * Treatise on 
Electromathematicopoetic Osculation '), that 
two people sitting on the same sofa are apt to 
think on the same thing, and are thereon apt 
to kiss one another. This is what Maud and 
Kitty did at a certain point of an unheard and 
indeed unwhispered conversation. 
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All the while Arthur Duke of Albery is 
walking up and down the room like the white 
polar bear in the Zoologic, and wishing the 
Archdeacon wasn't so hungry and thirsty, and 
wishing also the girls would not waste kisses 
upon desert lips. Lovers are confoundedly 
unreasonable, especially when there is a 
marriage licence ready, and a dignitary of the 
Church besides. What did Albery want more ? 

To say truth, he had got it into his head 
that something else must happen before the 
climax came. An opportunity arose for him 
to talk to Maud, Kitty having left her for a 
moment, and she said :- 

' How restless you are, Arthur ! Is any- 
thing the matter Y 

i Nothing in the world, my own darling. 
You cannot wonder I am restless, after such a 
day. It is a shame that you should have so 
much to trouble you, but it will soon be over. 
Once mine, you are safe.' 

' Yes, Arthur, that I know,' said Maud, and 
gave him a loving clasp of the hand, and 
looked — 
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Well, how she looked, I defy any man to 
describe. There was love in her eyes. There 
was joy in her eyes. There was trust in her 
eyes. Those eyes, pretty enough under 
common conditions, were turned into beauti- 
ful orbs that spoke. Sometimes, looking into 
a gem of singular purity, I have imagined 
that there was almost movement in its depth. 
But no gem in the world equals a human eye. 
Look, if you are lucky enough to get the 
chance, into a woman's eye when the love- 
light is there, and then tell me what you see, 
if you can, if you dare. 

So Maud looked into Arthur's eyes. And 
Arthur was calm. One look is enough when 
it is the look of infinite love. 

At the same moment the Archdeacon and 
the astroalchymist had got into conversation. 
By-and-by says Cater : ' Mr. Archdeacon, 
may I look at your hand for a moment ?' 

The Archdeacon, quite unsuspicious, ex- 
tended that shapely member — a well-kept 
hand, with fine firm fingers and unblemished 
nails — a strong and thoughtful hand. 

14 
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( The line of life/ says the astroalchymist, 
' is very strong and firm. The line of fortune 
vacillates, but ' 

i Why, this is cheiromancy,' said the Arch- 
deacon, in a voice that made Miss Mortifica- 
tion start, and awoke Maud from her love- 
-making. ' This is palmistry, sir. Vade retro, 
Sathanas !' 

' No harm, I hope/ said Mark Cater. ' I 
admit that I am a student of mystic arts, but 
with no evil intent. The body of man is 
moulded by the spirit of man — and both are 
formed by that Creator who made the stars 
" for signs and for seasons." If this theory 
be true, the destiny of a man is written in his 
physical form ; you can read it in his eye ; 
you can see it in his hand/ 

' Why his destiny ?' asked the Archdeacon. 

'Because character is destiny/ replied the 
astroalchymist. ' In the same way, if a star^ 
culminates when a soul enters the world, I 
believe there may be a relation between soul 
and star. I may be wrong. It is a very diffi- 
cult question. But I have seen enough to 
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believe that there is something in that theory, 
unless I am sadly deluding myself.' 

' Your words from Genesis,' said the Arch- 
deacon, ' certainly seem significant. I must 
look at the passage in the original when I get 
back to my books. But all the mysticisms 
of which we have historic account, from the 
Witch of Endor to Mr. Home who floats 
about drawing-rooms, are obvious imposture. 
Till there can be something proven, I feel as 
did Dean Swift to Partridge the almanack- 
maker. If I were not always at war with 
my Bishop, and plagued by my old pupils, I 
should take the matter in hand in Swift's way, 
and prove to demonstration that Home had 
not only floated high in air, but had never 
come down again, and that the person now 
professing to be Home was as arrant an im- 
postor as Arthur Orton/ 

i The retort,^ said Albery, stopping in his 
polar bear pervagation, ' would be in the 
worda of an old proverb, " Home is Home, 
though never so homely.' ' ' 

The break in the conversation between 

14—2 
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Archdeacon and astroalchymist gave Miss 
Mortification Cromwell a chance. That ex- 
cellent old lady had too great an awe of a 
dignitary of the Church to interrupt his lec- 
ture ; but all through the discussion she had 
been biting her lips, and playing at spillikins 
with her thin ivory fingers, Maud, being in 
love, forgot she was ruined ; but her aunt was 
not in love, so she sat on the brink of ruin 
(in the form of a velvet sofa) and awaited her 
time to begin. 

' Has your Grace heard the terrible, the 
dreadful news ?' she asked, looking like a 
feminine copy of the gentleman who ' drew 
Priam's curtains at the dead of night.' * My 
brother Ormiston has failed. Who could 
have thought it ? The first business in 
London. Maud is a beggar, and so, I fear, 
am I.' 

Albery laughed lightly. 

' 1 heard it before I left town. It was not 
unexpected. Don't be distressed, Miss Crom- 
well ; Maud is not a beggar, and unless she 
is a hard-hearted little puss, she won't let her 
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aunt be. It is rather a fortunate thing for 
me that both my father and my brother were 
of miserly dispositions, I shall have a lot 
of money that I shall be puzzled what to do 
with.' 

i No indiscriminate charity, Arthur/ said 
the Archdeacon. ' Make charity pay/ 

' You shall be my almoner whenever you 
have leisure. In fact, if you will take the 
trouble to administer it, I at once offer you a . 
tenth of my income regularly for the Church 
and the poor. Will you have it ?' 

'A tremendous charge, Arthur. I don't 
believe you have any idea of what your in- 
come will be. However, you generous boy, I 
will take you at your word, on condition that 
when I look into the matter I find you are 
not wronging your own people. Your first 
duty is to your own household, your tenants, 
your villagers. You must find out what they 
want. Your wife will help you.' 

Maud blushed, with tears in her eyes and a 
smile on her lips. 

' She will help,' said Albery, ' and you 

A 
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shall teach us. Fancy, I have five places 
altogether, besides the house in Albery 
Square. It will be a tremendous bore.' 

' Don't you talk in that way, Arthur/ 
thundered the trenchant Archdeacon, 'or I 
shall have to resuscitate the horsewhip which 
made you wince long ago. You are a fortu- 
nate man to have such a noble chance of 
doing good. Go to all your five places in 
turn ; make friends with all the people ; the 
parsons can help you, if they are not fools ; 
go down from Albery Castle, Cumberland, to 
the little cottages you are sure to own, and 
talk to the folk as if they were your equals, 
and make their dwellings clean and comfort- 
able. Your little Duchess here will help you, 
Arthur.' 

i 0, indeed I hope so,' said Maud, rather 
excitedly, for such ideas as those of the Arch- 
deacon had often flitted through her brain. 

i Ah, that's the right stuff for a Duchess,' 
said the Archdeacon quite gaily. ' I'll write 
you a Latin epithalamium, Maud, and you 
must make Arthur translate it.' 
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' Hang it !' said Albery ; ' I shall want to 
consult old Ainsworth. 9 

i Is an epithalamium at all like an epitaph ?' 
asked Maud. 

i The same thing exactly,' said the Arch- 
deacon. 

While this conversation was in progress, 
Miss Mortification had again been playing 
spillikins with those white fingers of hers, not 
quite so rapidly as before. Anyone who saw 
Albery would believe in him ; he carried his 
good fortune as easily and carelessly as he 
had carried his ill fortune. A man of easy 
lazy power, not only as yet undeveloped, but 
which he had not even guessed himself. Miss 
Cromwell was much comforted by what he had 
said, yet she could not help fidgeting. He 
noticed this ; found an opportunity to approach 
her ; said to her in almost a whisper : 

' Aunt Mortification, if I may call you so, 
don't trouble about what has happened. You 
shall never feel it. It had occurred to me 
that, as I have such a lot of country houses, 
you might like to be mistress of one of them, 
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and Maud and I could Jbe your guests now 
and then. Would that suit you, or should 
you find the country too dull V 

Miss Cromwell's eyes had tears in them. 
Before, however, she could make any answer, 
a servant entered the room to say there was 
a strange-looking man at the front door, who 
didn't look quite sober, and who said he must 
see the Duke. 

' He is quite welcome to see me/ said 
Arthur. ' I thought something was going to 
happen/ 

' So did 1/ said Cater. 

Albery went down with Cater as his com- 
panion ; they found at the door an ebrious 
Irish lad, who turned out to be ' Boots ' at 
the inn where the Honourable Lionel Vance 
had been deposited. 

' Ah, here you are,' cried this young gentle- 
man, loud enough to be heard in York Crescent. 
He was a short Irishman, with hair that looked 
like a great fire, and a slightly Fenian aspect, 
and rebellious breeches that he was always 
hitching up. 'Ah, here you are/ repeated 
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this fellow, whose ^name was Doran* 'By 
the holy poker, it's time. Your friend is 
gone — the Virgin knows where.' 

It took some time to extract from this 
ebrious and excited Boots a straightforward 
story; but by-and-by they found that when 
the nurse had gone up to the Honourable 
Lionel Vance's room with water-gruel or 
senna tea, or some such delicate attention, 
that gentleman was gone. It appeared that 
he must have gone without his boots, as 
Boots had deposited " his only pair in the 
sanctum where he did his nocturnal duty. 

Council was held on this new complication. 
The general idea, in which the Archdeacon 
and Albery joined, was that Vance had re- 
turned to London. The astroalchymist did 
not coincide. 

' He has done something strange/ he said. 
' Let us make inquiry among the police, and 
so on. It will give you an appetite for 
marriage, and us all for the marriage supper.' 

' I begin to think you are right, Mr. Cater,' 
said the Archdeacon. 
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1 So do I,' said Maud. 4 

Whereon the Archdeacon and Albery and 
Cater started on a tour of inquiry, of course 
going first to the hotel. 



CHAPTER XI. 

saint Vincent's rocks. 

Astrologos. — Strange sights men see who do strange deeds 

unscrupulous. 
Raphael. -I have done stranger wilder deeds than any man, 
Yet, save that rascals fawned on me that hated me, 
And ladies loved me much that should have hated me, 
I have seen no sight strange enough to talk about. 
Astrologos. — Wait. 

The Comedy of Dreams, 

HPHE Archdeacon, the astroalchymist, and 
the Duke, hurrying towards the hotel 
in the pleasant summer evenglome, to look 
after an incorrigible scapegrace, were certainly 
an odd trio. When they reached the hostelry 
there was no information to be gained; the 
landlord and landlady, and all the servants, 
were very loquacious, and had innumerable 
remarks to make ; but all that could effec- 
tively be learned was that the sick gentleman 
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had gone away without his boots. That he 
perchance might have taken somebody else's 
did not occur to anybody, 

i It is vain to stay here/ said Archdeacon 
Coningsby, rather disgusted with human 
crassitude. i These people only gabble. Let 
us try the railway station and the police.' 

At the former they got information which 
seemed to show that Lionel Vance had not 
left Bristol by train; there had been few 
departures either way since he had got away 
from the hotel, and none were of the class to 
which he belonged. So thought the station 
clerk. 

The police were only too willing to do 
their utmost, especially as Albery, though 
he had no valid reason for looking after 
Lionel Vance, was ready to give a handsome 
reward for his discovery. Vance himself, in 
similar case, if the Duke had been missing, 
would probably have thought with his pro- 
totype, i Am I my brother's keeper ?' Arthur 
was not of this mould ; he was most eager to 
follow Vance's track, and put him in safety. 
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He knew he was a murderous scoundrel, not 
worth preservation; but he had known the 
man, and could not hate him for the sake of 
their common humanity. I am not sketch- 
ing at all a perfect character in Albery ; he 
loved and trusted and forgave too much. 
Men who do these things usually, however, 
get happiness out of life. Not to love, not 
to trust, not to forgive, are terrible self- 
punishments. 

The police being instructed as far as pos- 
sible, the Archdeacon said : 

< What next ?' 

i Next, my dear sir,' quoth Albery, 'you 
must return to the Mall, and look after the 
ladies. We will charter a vehicle to climb 
that interminable Park Street. Having 
landed you there, to enjoy a cup of tea, or 
anything more refreshing that Miss Mortifica- 
tion may have to offer you, I propose to make 
a few inquiries in Clifton. Vance, if not 
quite sane — and I should be glad to think 
he was not — may have wandered up this 
way.' 
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The Archdeacon assented. Cater simply 
said, ' I will go with you.' 

So, after a painful uphill journey behind 
a jaded horse, they again reached Miss Croin* 
well's, and Maud had -a few minutes with 
Arthur — happy minutes, and Archdeacon 
Coningsby was made comfortable. Comfort- 
able ! — cosy, perhaps, is the better word, for 
the dear old dignitary, who loved all the 
beauties of manhood and womanhood, despising 
all their vices, was seated on a sofa, with 
Maud and Kitty and Aunt Mortification 
around him, listening with much amusement 
to their prattle ; and he noticed the fact that 
Miss Cromwell, relieved by Arthur from 
thought of trouble, prattled more than the 
other girls — for I suppose I may call Aunt 
Mortification a girl. And wasn't Maud on 
the point of marriage — a serious plight ? And 
wasn't Kitty Cater wishing she were in the 
very same plight ? Surely enough to make 
them both grave. 

Presently the Archdeacon gave a little 
discourse. 
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' You will soon be married, Maud/ he said, 
taking her pretty white hand in fatherly fashion 
— ' married to a man whom I believe to be 
thoroughly good. One fault he has — he is 
young ; but that fault mends.' 

i I should think it did/ cried Kitty, full of 
laughter. 

' In the old romances/ went on the Arch- 
deacon, ' there is a famous eulogy of the great 
knight Launcelot of the Lake, who has been 
foully maligned by modern poetasters, which 
in many respects applies to Arthur. It tells 
in strong words of his love for his friends, and 
for the lady who loved him ; of his courtesy 
to all ladies ; of his noble courage ; of his 
glorious wrath against an enemy. Judging 
Arthur from many points of view, I think 
him almost such another as Launcelot, if not 
altogether. What he would do if he had to 
fight, as most men have in some way at some 
time, I cannot say — further than this, that the 
men who know how to love know how to fight/ 

' 0, but I hope he will never have to 
fight !' cries Maud. 
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1 Then I hope you will be very good in- 
deed/ says Kitty. 

Kegardless of these flighty interruptions, 
the Archdeacon pursued his discourse, fluent 
as that ' affable archangel ' who delighted our 
primogenitrix. 

' Love, honour, obey, are three strong 
words, Miss Maud,' he said ; * what do you 
think of them ?' 

' 0, I take them all willingly,' said Maud, 
' I love Arthur : I could not love him unless 
I honoured him ; and, as I love him, I can't 
help obeying him.' 

* Well, you must be in love/ says Kitty. 

' I hope so/ said the Archdeacon. ' Tis 
a sad pity to marry without. What you have 
said, Maud, renders my sermonizing quite 
unnecessary. So you may give me another cup 
of Miss Cromwell's delicious orange pekoe.' 

i I am very glad you like it, Archdeacon/ 
says Miss Mortification. 

'I like it extremely; and your beautiful 
egg-shell china seems to improve its flavour, 
if that is possible/ 
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# tt * # * 

When Cater and Albery got out into the 
Mall, Cater said : 

' I am glad you are going to look for this 
fellow up here.' 

'Why?' 

i Well, I would not name it before, for your 
wise and worthy Archdeacon evidently despises 
anything mystical, and is rather shocked by 
it. He has his groove, and I mine. I dare 
say his is the noblest and best, but I was 
born to grope in corners and search for 
secrets, and I can't help it. Now, do you 
believe in presentiments V 

' I hardly know/ quoth Albery. ' I fear I 
never had one to believe in.' 

' I have had many. Some have turned out 
quite false, but the greater part have been 
truth. I have a theory on that point, with 
which I 'will not trouble you now.' 

Albery was silently thankful. He said, 
c Had you a presentiment in this case ?' 

i Yes ; when I was at the hotel the idea 
came strongly upon me that he would be 
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found somewhere in Clifton. I can't tell 
why, I have never been here before to-day, 
and know nothing about it except what one 
reads in guide-books. Still, the fancy occu- 
pied my mind in a strange way — and when 
we were opposite that beautiful church ' 

' Saint Mary Kedcliffe.' 

i Yes ; just then I saw a star fall through 
the sky with greater rapidity than I ever re- 
member to have noticed. I said nothing. 
I would not horrify the Archdeacon, who 
evidently believes only what he finds be- 
tween the Alpha of Genesis and the Omega of 
the Apocalypse. But — - — ' 

' Well, what does your but mean ? You 
can tell me, for I am prejudiced neither to 
archidiaconal nor to astronomical theories. I 
am a pupil. Teach me, either of you, or 
anyone else who likes. I love to learn.' 

' 1 fear you are half-ironical. However, 

what I mean is this, that I believe at that 

instant Vance came to a violent death. I 

wish I could have timed that star.' 

# # # # * 

15 
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As to the Honourable Lionel Vance. What 
had happened to this man is what happens in 
these times to a great many men — his brain 
was softening, and he did not know it ; and, 
not knowing it, could take no means to stay 
it. The brain is a mere implement, but it is 
the thinking implement ; when it gives way 
there is no more to be done. If your sight, 
your hand, your walking-power fails, we can 
find substitutes; but not for the brain. 
Therefore say I to men who are obliged to 
live by that apparatus — Be careful. Drive 
it neither too fast nor too slow : the latter is 
the worse error. Feed the mind with good 
books and the body with wholesome wine. 
Never quarrel. Never trouble yourself about 
a critic's severity or a publisher's parsimony. 
If fame and gold will not come to-day, await 
to-morrow. Live royally in the realm of 
which you are king — the realm of your own 
imagination. Brains never soften when the 
spirit uses them aright. 

Lionel Vance got out of the hotel very 
soon after he had been placed there. How 
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he came thither had escaped his memory. He 
had a vague vision of his second journey from 
London, and of his having seen Arthur. But 
had he seen Arthur ? Or was it Arthur's ghost ? 
When he awoke to something like intelligence 
in the hotel bedroom he could not guess where 
he was, or how he had got there. He mixed 
up his recollections of the day in a perfect 
jumble. Had he tried to kill his friend ? 
Had he killed him ? Had he seen him 
after he was killed ? Questions of this sort 
thrilled through his brain till he could endure 
it no longer. He sprang out of bed, dressed 
hastily, thrust his feet into boots which be- 
longed to some one else, and walked out of 
the place. Nobody saw him, by some strange 
chance, and he walked away without the 
slightest purpose or design. 

Chance led him to Clifton. He found 
himself in a quiet part of the Downs, where 
the grass was green and soft, where it seemed 
to him that perhaps he might cool that 
troubled brain of his. It was a brain in 
difficulties. Sometimes it went so terribly 

15—2 
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fast that it seemed like a steam-engine 
running away, and ready to go off the line. 
Sometimes it was sadly sluggish, and he could 
not get an idea. He had not the least notion 
what to do for it. Other men, of larger power 
than the Honourable Lionel Vance, have fallen 
before the same trouble. It is always their 
own fault ; always curable if taken in time. 

It was a lovely night. Vance, lying on 
the grass and trying to calm himself, gazed on 
the stars like a Chaldsean shepherd — only he 
knew nothing about them. Then he fell 
asleep. Then he woke up, chilly. Then he 
thought of TattersalTs on Monday. Then he 
thought of Arthur. Then he wondered 
whether he had seen Arthur or his ghost at 
the station. Then he shuddered. Then he 
wondered how the deuce he was in bed at 
some strange hotel. Then he shivered. 
Then his boots pinched him. 

* I can't stand this any longer/ he said to 
himself, springing from the grass and looking 
around him. Where was he ? A moon, 
almost at the full, was high in the intense 
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blue sky. Stars innumerable shone down 
upon him. Around him lay a silent space of 
green grass, with no moving creature visible ; 
trees he could see, and at some distance 
houses, many of them brilliantly lighted — for 
Clifton is gay, and loves late hours and merry 
dances, and has many lovely maidens and 
heroic gentlemen who lie beyond the limits of 
this book. Clifton does not rise early and go 
to bed early. 

Vance, bewildered and distraught, chilled 
by his sleep on the damp grass, and much 
benumbed in brain, roamed hither and thither. 
A policeman — if policemen frequented Clifton 
Downs — would have declared him drunk, and 
acted accordingly. Vance wandered down in 
front of the long line of lighted villas, in 
pleasant gardens flower-fragrant, and help- 
lessly speculated on what might be going on 
to the sound of the music that issued from 
many of them. Then he turned off upon the 
grass, and looked at the stern stars, and 
wished they and the moon would cease to 
burn. He longed for darkness. In his un- 
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quiet mood this pleasant place seemed hell ; 
the vague light frightened him, the distant 
music fretted him, the mild moon maddened 
him. He walked rapidly away from the 
houses, passed through groves of odorous 
trees, planted by skilful hands, approached 
the verge of a line of cliffs looking down upon 
a narrow river. That river was then at high 
tide, and shone like a silvery serpent in the 
broad moonlight. Vance threw himself on 
the ground, and leaned over the edge of the 
cliff. He was tired of the moon and stars ; 
he would look at something else. 

So there he lay prone, gazing on winding 
Avon far below. Sometimes he awoke for a 
moment to his position ; felt that he had been 
a murderer without result ; thought with 
horror of being a defaulter on Monday. But 
for the most part there was a dance of wild 
ideas through his head — a confused mixture of 
dreams unrememberable, gliding into each 
other, contradicting each other. Such dreams 
are among life's most curious enigmas. The 
astroalchymist always maintained they were 
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prophetic, since they certainly were not 
historic. 

' If,' he was wont to say, ' a dream is not 
the result of yesterday's events, it must be the 
result of to-morrow's events. It is mere 
indigestion to dream of yesterday ; it is a 
great gift to dream of to-morrow, Oneiro- 
mancy is a lost art; but Joseph had it in 
Egypt, and Daniel in Babylon.' 

The orthodox, hearing these authoritative 
names, did not dare to contradict. How- 
ever, I suppose these disconnected dreams — 
often ludicrous, often pathetic, always amazing 
— come from a brain that acts mechanically, 
being either overworked or underworked. If 
a man has a spirit or soul or self that is full 
of activity, it will give that mere machine, 
the brain, a deal of trouble. Sometimes the 
spirit is lazy and drowsy; then the brain- 
wheels revolve by themselves, and the absurdi- 
ties are produced. Sometimes the spirit drives 
the brain too fast ; then the poor engine of 
thought is too tired to rest. We should never 
work too much or too little. 
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Vance worked too much, poor fellow — and 
always in the wrong groovg. But he also 
worked too little. He would exhaust more 
intellect on the odds about the Derby than 
would have sufficed to procure him a year's 
livelihood in some honest way. But he did 
not like honesty ; it seemed slow ; and, having 
no conscience whatsoever, one would have 
thought that he might have practised his 
dishonesties, and even tried a few experiments 
in murder, without injury to his brain. 

It was not so, as we have seen. He now 
lay awhile and gazed on the Avon, as plea- 
santly it winds beneath Saint Vincent's Rocks. 
Then again he sprang up, weary of the wild 
phantoms that coursed through his brain like 
the hideous sights in the Dance of Death, and 
tried his utmost to bring himself back to 
sanity. I think Coleridge has somewhere 
said that his idea of hell was to be mad, and 
to know yourself to be mad, for unconscious 
madmen are usually contented. Vance had 
got into some such state. His brain betrayed 
him. He could not remember whether he 
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had thrust Arthur out of a railway carriage, 
or whether it was, only a dream. He did not 
know where he was ; the place was strange 
to him. He strove hard to regain his natural 
state, but could not; the mastery of -the will 
was gone. 

Now when this happens there often comes 
upon a man a rebellion of the passions. I 
leave metaphysicians to explain this thing; 
but its truth everybody knows. We have only 
to look across the Channel to see it proved by 
a whole nation. Leave France without a 
master for a moment, and every man in her 

« 

at once goes mad. Vance, cool man of the 
world all his*life, became at this point void of 
self-control. He saw the moon above and 
hated it. The serpent Avon, hundreds of feet 
below, seemed to have for him a fatal fascina- 
tion, like that of the Lamia. 

He sprang from the verge of the cliff, and 
fell utterly lifeless on the road below. 

That fall took few seconds — between three 
and four, perhaps — but during that fall every 
incident of Lionel Vance's life had passed 
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through his brain ; and when he reached the 

roadway, his liberated spirit was clearer than 

it had been since its entrance on this world. 

Whither it fled I will not say. 

But, as Lionel Vance fell suddenly from the 

cliff, with suddenness even more startling fell 

a meteor through the sky. It was very large, 

of blue-green, swift in movement, and seemed 

to emit a hissing sound. So, at least, said 

several erudite and observant correspondents 

of the Times. 

# # # * * 

Albery and Cater searched Clifton Downs 
without finding the slightest trace of Vance. 
Then said Cater : 

'He is nowhere here. I expect to find 
him below Saint Vincent's Kocks. Let us 
descend.' 

They went down by the Zigzag. They 
had not gone far before they were aware of 
an excited crowd. As they approached, Cater 
said: 

' I have a presentiment this man, in a state 
of lunacy, has thrown himself over the rocks. 
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If you find this to be the case, say nothing 
that will connect you with him.' 

' Why should I not T asked Albery. 

' Why should you ? Do you want to be 
drawn into, an inquest just as you are on the 
point of marriage ? Think of the trouble to 
Maud. Let us find out whether really Vance 
is the victim causing this crowd ; if so, let us 
leave him to the coroner, who is sure to be a 
fool, being chosen by the freeholders.' 

The astroalchymist's presentiment was true ; 
many a time since has he boasted thereof* 
The Honourable Lionel Vance lay a collapsed 
heap on the ground, and a litter had just been 
brought whereon to place him for conveyance 
to the nearest public-house. He was instantly 
recognisable by both Cater and the Duke ; but 
Albery checked his desire to interfere, think- 
ing Cater's advice wise. He felt that he 
could do no good by his presence at the in- 
quest, while he also felt that his main duty 
was to marry Maud at once. On this he was 
determined. Somewhat to the surprise of 
Cater, who thought he would have given way 
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when he saw Vance's dead body, he turned 
back quietly and coolly. No word was spoken 
till they were well out of hearing of the people 
about the corpse. Then he said : 

* Your advice is good, Cater. Maud first. 
What happens after I will encounter as it 
comes. As to Lionel, I am sorry for 
him, though I suppose he tried to murder 
me.' 

1 No doubt he did,' said the astroalchy- 
mist. * Now, do you remember my falling 
star V 

i I remember both that and your presenti- 
ment, and I will try to consider those matters 
in a cooler frame of mind. At this moment I 
want to think what to tell Maud as the result 
of our evening's excursion. I can't tell her 
of Vance's death, you know.' 

i Of course not. This was a case where 
the tenderest casuist would permit you to tell 
her a lie. Tell her simply that after a good 
deal of inquiry, you think it likely he has 
gone back to London in somebody else's 
boots, taken by mistake. Tell your story 
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with gravity, for that old Archdeacon looks 
through you with the keenest of eyes/ 

When they got back to the Mall the scene 
was pretty enough. They were let in 
quietly; they found the Archdeacon asleep 
in one armchair and Miss Mortification Crom- 
well in another. Kitty and Maud, side by 
side on a sofa, were certainly looking bored. 
They entered with so little noise that only 
the girls perceived them, and they got up 
with cat-like quietude and asked their ques- 
tions in whispers. 

' Gone back to London/ replied Cater. 
' The best thing he could do/ 

Arthur shrank from telling a lie, though 
the finest casuists maintain there are occasions 
that justify it ; so he was glad the astroalchy- 
mist took the matter in hand. 

' Now, Maud, my darling,' he said, 'we 
will forget this troublesome fellow, and make 
our own arrangements. Are you quite ready, 
do you think ? Will you venture to wake 
the Archdeacon with a kiss, and win a pair 
of gloves ?' 
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' Yes,' she said, 'if you will win a pair 
from Aunt Mortification.' 

'All right,' said Albery; 'come along.' 
They both won their pair of gloves. Aunt 
Mortification was far more astonished than 
the Archdeacon, who in his time had been 
pleasantly kissed by a prodigious number of 
pretty girls. 

Then the story of the Honourable Lionel 
Vance's evasion to London had to be told 
over again, till Albery wished his honourable 
friend at the devil. But the Archdeacon said : 

' I am glad he is out of the way, Arthur. 
We have before us a matter of much moment. 
You are to be wedded to this fair child, and 
I hope you will both do your duty in that 
state of wedlock to you unknown. It is not 
all delight, even to those who have ample 
money, and good health, and good temper. 
Troubles will come, as the sparks fly up- 
wards. To you two, Arthur and Maud, both 
full of life and love, of health and wealth, it 
is hard to say that you can have any troubles. 
But they are as certain as the rain ; and you 
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must learn the truth, that they do as much 
good.' 

' Amen,' said Miss Mortification Cromwell. 



CHAPTEK XII. 

A BRIDE AT MIDNIGHT, 

Alouette. — Look at that swallow ; coming from the south, 

they say ! 
Why does it come ? 
Alix.— I know not. 

Alouette. — Why, to marry here. 

Look at that lark, and lose him in the sum- 
mer's blue, 
And listen to his song when he is lost to you ! 
What does he sing ? 
Alix.— Well, what ? 
Alouette. — sweetheart, marry me. 

The Comedy of Dreams, 

r I "HE night was growing late — a sweet 
summer night, when pleasant scents 
from the garden of the Mall floated through 
Miss Mortification Cromwell's open windows. 
The moon was almost full, and near its 
zenith. There was a keener brightness of 
the stars than is common in the summer. 
Hard frost of winter gives the stars their 
keenest lustre, while the haze of summer heat 
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softens their light into tenderness. But this 
night they were strangely clear ; Mark Cater 
kept close to the window, gazing on those 
orbs in which he had a special interest. 

Vance being out of the way, the licence 
cherished in Albery's pocket, the Archdeacon 
ready to perform the rite, Maud's new-found 
uncle prepared to give her away, there was 
no need for delay. Maud, blushing just a 
little, went off with Aunt Mortification and 
Kitty, to be made look in some sort like a 
bride. Miss Mortification had ransacked her 
depositories, and found a wonderful pearl 
necklace that had come into the family a 
century ago from Ceylon, The pearls were 
like pigeons' eggs in size and whiteness; 
white still, though they had never been left 
to bleach in the sunshine, which is what 
eminent authorities say we ought to do with 
pearls. These were quite as beautiful as a 
new-laid egg — which is the most you can say 
for a pearl ; even as the highest praise you 
can give a diamond is that it sparkles like a 
dew-drop. 
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Now Maud, with aid of heB aunt and 
cousin, was to be put into the most bride- 
like attire she had with her, and decorated 
with some of Miss Cromwell's marvellous 
old lace, and to have the pearl necklace 
round her pretty throat for a wedding gift 
from the kind old lady. Surely Maud should 
have been only too eager to adorn herself for 
this sudden and romantic bridal. Strange 
to say, when she had taken off her dress to 
be more fittingly arrayed by her kinsfolk, she 
sat down on the bedside in a costume which 
I must not describe, and began to cry. There 
she sat, showing the prettiest shoulders in 
the world, and sobbed much, hiding her face 
with her hands. 

' Why, what in the world is the matter, 
Maud ?' asked Aunt Mortification, who natu- 
rally thought she ought to be delighted at 
becoming a Duchess, quite apart from Albery's 
personal recommendations. 

And indeed, what young lady who reads 
this book would scruple as to marrying a 
young Duke, handsome, fabulously rich, espe- 

16 
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cially if he loved her, and more especially 
if she loved him ? It seems quite absurd. 
Handsome young Dukes were made to be 
married. And this silly Maud of ours had 
her scruples ! 

' I don't think I ought to do it,* aunt; I 
don't indeed/ says Maud, in a tearful voice. 
'Here is poor papa in dreadful difficulty, 
quite enough to make him cross ; and I have 
deserted him just at the very time when I 
ought to be comforting him.' 

'He's got your mother to comfort him/ 
said the old lady, with a kind of grim humour, 
knowing well what sort of a comforter her 
sister Justification would make. 'And he 
has brought it all on himself. And you could 
not know what a disgraceful thing was about 
to happen/ The old lady, feeling sure all 
her property was gone, may be forgiven for 
not being very lenient to old Ormiston. 

' 0, but I wish I had known — I would 
never have come away/ said Maud. 'I 
ought not to be getting married when papa and 
mamma are miserable.' 
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i You can't do anything better to console 
them than marry the Duke of Albery,' said 
Aunt Mortification. And she thought, but 
said not — c I'll take good care to warn the 
Duke against letting his father-in-law have a 
farthing of money.' Which in after time she 
did. 

c Do you really think I ought to marry 
Arthur, aunt ?' burst out Maud. 

1 Only if you love him,' said the old 
lady. 

' 0, 1 love him so much !' 

* Of course you do,' interrupted Kitty, who 
had been hitherto silent. ' Who wouldn't ? 
I declare, if you don't pretty quickly make 
up your mind, I'll go down and ask him to 
have me instead. I am rather like you, and 
almost as good-looking.' 

Maud could not help laughing through her 
tears. 

' I really don't know what is right/ she 
said. i I feel as if I were unkind to my father 
and mother, and yet I don't like to disappoint 
Arthur.' 

16—2 
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1 Arthur won't let you disappoint him/ 
said Kitty; 'he's not the man, if I'm any 
judge of a man. He's the sort of man to 
make you his whether you like it or not, and 
make you like it afterwards. And that's the 
best man for a husband, depend on it.' 

The arguments of her aunt and cousin 
were different in character, but both led to 
the same inference. Maud gave way, and 
suffered herself to be dressed. 

'Now don't cry any more for some other 
whim,' said the old lady. 'What's the use 
of crying ? It spoils one's eyes. You keep 
your eyes in order, niece Maud, and try to 
look your best.' 

1 They say brides always ought to cry/ 
says saucy Kitty. 'I shouldn't — I should 
laugh.' 

* 

' Laugh ? At what ?' said the old lady. 

' At the folly of the man who really thought 
I was going to obey him.' 

I fear Miss Mortification called her a hussy, 
or something of the kind. 

Leaving the bride to dress, let us return to 
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the gentlemen below, who were all anxiously 
awaiting her appearance. That Arthur was 
full of eagerness who can doubt ? — for the 
rapid incidents of the day had so excited him 
that his blood coursed through his veins at 
full gallop. The Archdeacon, though the 
calmest of men, could not look forward with 
absolute apathy to this midnight marriage, 
preceded by so unparalleled a series of events. 
Had he also known of Vance's death, he 
would have thought the affair even stranger. 
He believed Arthur and Maud right to marry, 
everything considered. He was willing to 
perform the rite. He was willing to do more, 
as we shall see hereafter. 

As to the astroalchymist, he had gone 
through the open window to the balcony, and 
was examining certain stars through some 
strange instrument, and making mysterious 
figures on ivory tablets. As he stood there 
in the moonlight, his bright blue eyes seeming 
to have caught the colour of the skies they 
unwearyingly watched, while brass tube, and 
glass lens glittered in his hand, he looked the 
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astrologer every inch. Doctor Dee would 
have seemed an impostor by his side. 

Strange though it may seem to the un- 
learned reader, Mark Cater read in the stars a 
complete history of all the events of the day 
— so far as he knew them. He also read 
much of what will hereafter happen to 
Arthur and Maud ; but decided that his duty 
was to keep it inviolably secret, lest any 
harm should be produced by the disclosure. 

Arthur and the Archdeacon had been 
awhile silent, when Miss Mortification Crom- 
well entered the room, having arrayed herself 
in rare silks and laces for the occasion. 

' The bride and bridesmaid will be here 
anon,' she said. ' But there is one question 
on which I have heard nothing. May I be 
permitted to ask your Grace where you have 
decided to go after the wedding ?' 

' By Jove !' said Albery, looking perplexed, 
' I hadn't thought about that.' 

1 Without special reference to Jove,' said 
the Archdeacon, who disapproved of pagan 
ejaculations, ( I did think of it. By the 
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time the ceremony is over, it will be to- 
morrow; Miss Cromwell can appropriately 
give us a wedding breakfast in the shape of 
a cup of coffee. Anybody who likes may make 
speeches over it. Now, what I propose is 
this : come to my Eectory for a day or two, 
while you decide where you will pass your 
honeymoon. I am only twelve miles from 
here, but there is no train till eight, I think ; 
so the proper thing would be to get post- 
horses and drive down/ 

' 0, Mr. Archdeacon, then I shall lose 
you all/ said Miss Mortification. * Besides, 
you could not get post-horses at this time, 
in this sleepy place. No, that must not be. 
There are plenty of bedrooms here ; and I 
have thought of all this ; and I have told the 

maids to air the sheets well and light fires ' 

1 Fires, Miss Cromwell, this hot weather !' 
said the Archdeacon. 

' 0, a bedroom wants a fire when it hasn't 
been used. There is plenty of room for 
everybody. You and your daughter will stay, 
I am sure, Mr. Cater.' 
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*I shall be most happy,' said the astro- 
alchyniist. ' It is giving you much trouble, 
Miss Cromwell, but I can see you wish it/ 

' 1 do indeed. I am delighted that my 
niece and yours should be married to the 
Duke of Albery under my roof, and should 
pass their first night here.' 

1 You are uncommonly kind, Miss Crom- 
well/ said Arthur. ' We will all stay. Then, 
my dear Archdeacon, if you'll take us in for 
a day or two while I send for all I want, you 
will be a good Samaritan.'. 

' 1 think you are quite right, Miss Crom- 
well, ' said Archdeacon Coningsby; 'and if 
you are at all pushed for room I can sleep on 
a sofa. I have slept in an organ-loft before 
now; and once I slept in a pulpit.' 

' During service ?' irreverently asked the 
Duke. 

'No. I had been locked in by accident in 
the fine old Parish Church of Manchester, 
which is now a Cathedral, I am glad to say. 
It was in the days when I was a young curate 
with archaeological tastes ; I had been rubbing 
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brasses till it was dusk on a winter's day* 
The keeper of the keys imagined I was gone, 
and locked me in. I was very cold and 
hungry, and would have given its weight in 
gold for the rump-steak that was awaiting 
me at the Palatine. With oysters, Arthur!' 
said the Archdeacon. 

1 Horrible !' said Albery. ' No doubt you 
intended a quart of stout with the steak, and 
a bottle of port with the sequent Stilton and 
filberts. I should have groped my way to 
the belfry, and rung the tenor bell pretty 
sharp.' 

* They lock it up,' rejoined the Archdeacon. 
* Besides, my nature has always been pacific, 
though I am falsely accused of being polemic 
in matters ecclesiastical ; so I found my way 
to the pulpit, wrapped myself in whatever I 
could find, and fell asleep. I think I dreamt 
of rump-steak. When I got out in the 
morning, numb and stiff, almost the first 
person I met was the town-crier ; and what 
do you think he was announcing to a set of 
ragged idlers ? ' ' yes ! yes ! yes ! 
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Missing, the Reverend Edgar Coningsby" — 
with an uncomplimentary description of my 
personal traits. The fact is, I had a maiden 
aunt in Manchester ; she had expected to see 
me in the evening ; got nervous ; sent to the 
Palatine about midnight; sent again very 
early in the morning ; then, finding I had 
not returned, ordered out the town-crier/ 

* What did you do Y asked Cater. 

' Let him cry on. Went quietly to the 
Palatine and realized my visions of the night 
by a rump-steak for breakfast. Alas, there 
was no oyster-sauce !' 

' 0, I have a most comfortable room for 
you, Mr. Archdeacon/ said Miss Cromwell, 
* and I do hope you will not regret staying. ' 

Miss Mortification had indeed done won- 
ders in the time, as you would say, could you 
have seen the white flowers that decked the 
bridal chamber. There was a suppressed 
poetry in the dear old lady ; her puritanic 
training had crushed it down as the February 
snow is, at the moment when I write, crush- 
ing the sweet blue violets that bloomed all 
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through December and January, It was 
amazing that in so short a time she could 
have got together such choice white flowers. 

Now entered Maud in her soft beauty, led 
by Kitty. You could see the myosotis eyes 
had held drops of dew. Maud was not wholly 
tranquil, as may be surmised ; a sudden mar- 
riage by special licence at midnight is rather 
a surprise to a young maiden ; if the grave 
and famous Archdeacon had not approved, I 
fancy Maud might at the last moment have 
dreaded to say the fateful Yes. 

As she entered, Arthur sprang toward her, 
took both her white hands in his, drew her 
towards him — kissed her on the lips. That 
quick movement of his, that loving touch, 
that loyal kiss, gave her courage. The scru- 
pulous fancies that had been haunting her 
mind disappeared like the phantasms of night 
before a glorious summer sunrise. Arthur 
was her sun. She felt her first and truest 
duty was to the man who was true to her, 
and who made her the first thought of his 
life. What cared he for becoming a Duke, 
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with measureless income ? It might have 
turned the head of many good fellows, and 
made them for a day or two forget their 
sweethearts; while some fellows, not alto- 
gether good, might have reconsidered their 
position, and thought whether somebody else 
might not have made a better Duchess. But 
Arthur! Why, he had thought nothing of 
his changed position except for her sake. 
These thoughts passed swiftly through her 
maiden brain — these thoughts, and softer, 
sweeter thoughts than these, which never any 
pen will write aright. 

You may make a robe of butterflies' wings, 

Or a smock of the driven snow, 
Ere the music sweet that true Love sings 

To a maiden heart you'll know. 

'It is time,' said Archdeacon Coningsby, 
who loved Arthur well, and loved Maud for 
his sake, and then for her own, and who was 
well pleased to see them thus in loving accord. 

So all took their places, and the service 
was performed, and Arthur and Maud were 
man and wife. To Maud I am sure it never 
occurred that now she was elevated from a 
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merchant's daughter to be Duchess of Albery. 
To Miss Mortification it certainly did ; and 
with a feeling of pleasure that she had been 
of use in the matter, 

I leave the sacred ceremony to be imagined, 
I might make some mistake, having been 
present at only three marriages during my 
long career. That Arthur did not falter in 
uttering the eternal I will is easily to be under- 
stood ; and though Maud's voice trembled 
a little now and then, it had a silver firmness 
when those two words were to be pronounced. 

At the moment the rite was concluded, the 
clock on Miss Cromwell's mantelpiece struck 
Twelve. 

The astroalchymist looked at his watch, 
and then at some memoranda on his ivory 
tablets. To these he made certain additions. 

I have no right whatever to continue 
beyond midnight. My story, indeed, is 
finished. What follows is merely corollary. 
It follows forth from the central facts. 

Miss Mortification Cromwell, by that knack 
which seems special to maiden ladies, had 
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prepared the daintiest possible wedding break- 
fast. That surely is the phrase for a meal 
taken about one a.m. To describe Miss 
Cromwell's charming banquet adequately 
would be impossible ; it is only necessary to 
say that the Archdeacon hardly knew which 
most to admire — the flavour of her rare old 
Madeira, or the quaint form of the decanter 
which held it, and of the glasses into which 
it was poured. Thus was the party arranged : 

Miss Cromwell. 



The Archdeacon 



Kitty 



The Bridegroom 



The Bride 



The Astroalchymist. 



When the festival was over, Archdeacon 
Coningsby rose and spoke : 

'Let us drink the health of bridegroom 
and bride, now man and wife. It is a good 
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old custom, though probably of ethnic origin. 
No matter. Let us take whatever is good, 
whencesoever it comes. This is a remarkable 
wedding. None such have I known in the 
course of a long experience. I feel a strong 
and trustful belief that it will be a happy one, 
for I have known Arthur's character for many 
a year, and I can see Maud's at a glance. 
You see I do not talk of them as the Duke 
and Duchess of Albery ; but under those titles 
we may drink their healths. May God bless 
them, and may they deserve His blessing !' 

Thus spake the Archdeacon, a man of 
whom it has all his lifetime been said his 
sermons are too short; I know few parsons 
who lie under that shocking charge. 

' You are very good to me/ said Albery, in 
reply, ' and I hope that to you I shall never 
be a Duke, but only Arthur — and I also hope 
we shall soon meet in the House of Lords. 
This has been an eventful day ; so eventful 
that I wonder some of us are not worn out ; 
but I must ask you to drink the health of our 
fair hostess, Miss Mortification Cromwell, and 
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of my wife's bridesmaid and cousin, Kitty 
Cater, the prettiest girl but one in Englajid.' 

At this point Maud pinched him, and he 
sat down, saying, as he sat : 

' Now, Mr. Cater.' 

* Must I return thanks ?' said the astroal- 
chymist, rising. 'Well, it is rather difficult 
for an old eremite like me. I don't think 
Miss Cromwell need thank us for drinking her 
health. She has been too kind. But I 
thank you for Kitty with all my heart ; only 
I hope you won't flatter her too much. She 
is troublesome enough already.' 

At this point Mr. Cater also received a 
pinch. 

Soon the wedding breakfast ended, and 
they passed away to Miss Mortification's cosy 
rooms, where everything was clean and quaint 
and fragrant. Of course, she and Kitty un- 
dressed the bride, and each whispered counsel 
in her ear at parting. I have heard that her 
aunt's was — 

* Be a good girl, Maud ;' 
and that her cousin's was — 
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' Be a naughty girl, Maud.' 

And what said Arthur, I wonder, after such 
long trouble and toil to conquer what kept 
them asunder and strove their lives to spoil ? 
Why, he said : 

' These foolish troubles were just like the 
seaside bubbles ; they are gone, like a cloud 
from the sky. And our life is just begun 
now ; and we two, my sweet, are one now. 
We are one now, Maud and I.' 

I believe Arthur and Maud slept better 
than anybody else in that house in the Mall. 
Miss Mortification was kept awake by the 
thought of having a niece a duchess ; Kitty 
by wishing that she could find a duke ; the 
astroalchymist by his horoscope. Ah, I had 
forgotten the Archdeacon ; he slept the royal 
sleep of the man without trouble and without 
indigestion. 

Next morning, post-horses to the Arch- 
deacon's Rectory, in which most lovely and 
hospitable home Albery and his wife spent a 
happy week. Thence they went abroad. 

The astroalchymist and his daughter re- 
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turned to Waltham Saint Lawrence, but are 
not now to be found there, for reasons here- 
after to be explained. 



There were ' sensational ' inquests in Lon- 
don and Bristol that day on the bodies of 
Rantoone the beast-tamer, found drowned in 
the Thames, and the Honourable Lionel 
Vance, found crushed at the foot of Saint 
Vincent's Eocks, and much lamented at Tat- 
tersall's. Connection between the two sui- 
cides was undreamt-of by the police, those 
analysts of things abstruse. 

Ormiston fulfilled my prophecy, and is now 
a bigger man than ever. A successful bank- 
ruptcy is a certain fortune. Ormiston is not, 
however, on remarkably good terms with the 
Duke of Albery, his son-in-law, who, when 
asked to advance a few thousands for some 
speculation, replied that he left trade to 
tradesmen. i His business was with the land 
and the people who lived on it.' 

Livia Rantoone was the heiress of the man 
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who was not her father. She sold the great 
menagerie, realizing many thousand pounds. 
She is making a tour of Europe with Mrs. 
General Gregory, and will return to America 
with her. 

How happy were Arthur and Maud in their 
honeymoon holiday ! They found they had 
made no mistake ; and 0, in marriage how 
difficult it is not to make a mistake ! With 
the best belief in each other beforehand, the 
first hour of married life may reveal some 
fearful blunder. Good people pass it over; 
ignore it; substitute affection for love. Ah, 
but love is the thing. Arthur and Maud be- 
lieved they had it for each other, and were 
not wrong. 

And they came back to Albery, twice as 
much in love as when they wedded in Miss 
Mortification's drawing-room. It was a warm 
spring night (they had been wandering for 
months), and the long elm avenue, seven 
miles from the lodge to the house, played 
curious tricks with the moonlight, dotting the 
gravel with quaint variable patterns. 

17—2 
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i Now we are going home, Maud,' said 
Albery. 

* Is it a very grand place, Arthur ?' 

* Well, pet, it's one of the biggest in Eng- 
land ; but there are some deliciously cosy- 
rooms in it ; and I have told them to have 
my mother's ready for us. And dear old 
Cater will be there; he has begun already 
on the laboratory and observatory I promised 
him/ 

1 Will all that be any good ?' 

* Of course it will, darling. I shall em- 
ploy people who know their science to help 
him/ 

They pull up at the stately portico, blaz- 
ing with light. A crowd of servants in and 
out of livery. They descend, and pass into 
the hall. The groom of the chambers ushers 
them in ; and they see, ready to receive them, 
the astroalchymist, and Miss Cromwell, and 
Kitty. The cousins with the myosotis eyes 
kiss each otjier, even though one is a Duchess 
and the other not. Albery shakes hands with 
Cater and Miss Cromwell. 
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* I am so glad to meet you here, Miss 
Cromwell. I hardly expected the pleasure.' 

' I am no longer Miss Cromwell/ she re- 
plied. i I am Mistress Cater.' 

1 Yes, dear Maud,' said Kitty, in a tone of 
mocked distress. 'Fancy! I've got a cruel 
stepmother.' 

'Never mind, Kitty,' said the Duke, 'we 

will find you a husband.' 

***** 

The next morning, when, rather tired with 
travel, and sleeping late, Arthur woke at last, 
he said lazily to his wife : 

* Maud, dear, draw up the blind of the 
south window, and tell me what the weather 
is, and what you see.' 

She was rather obedient to her liege lord, 
having lain awake for an hour or so from ex- 
citement. Arthur slept calmly, so she would 
not disturb him. Now she went to the win- 
dow, and drew up the blind. 

'0, Arthur!' 

She saw what seemed miles of lawn, and a 
river flowing through, and wonderful slopes 
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of beech wood beyond, and at the end of an 
avenue between the hills a church, new, but 
of olden style . 

i This is Fairyland,' she cried. 

'No, darling,' he said, 'it is England, 
which is much better. Come back to bed ; 
you will be cold.' 

* I did not think anything could be so 
beautiful,' she said. i It is lovelier than all 
we have seen abroad.' 

' England is the most beautiful country in 
the world,' said Arthur. 



THE END. 
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MIDNIGHT IS MINE. 



Mwovvkt'ioic iroff lopaic, 
Srpctorai bV "ApicroQ rjdtj 
Kara x**P a T ^ v Bowrov. — Anacreon. 

Let the hot noon with all its pomp and splendour 
Bevel in sunlight rich as golden wine, 

Making the lover strong, the lady tender, 

Filling the wide green glades with dreams divine, 

Bringing a calm to which we all surrender 
Like halcyon brooding on the hyaline : 

Yet Midnight's mine. 

Midnight P the stars' most marvellous procession ; 

Strong planets that above the horizon shine ; 
The gliding moon, that in sweet silent session, 

Looks on a world that worships at her shrine— 
For lunacy is surely earth's possession, 

Blood being shed for nought by Seine and Bhine : 

Tes, Midnight's mine. 

Is it for work P There comes no fool to bore us : 
Midnight intoxicates the human swine. 

Ay, they are uttering now the snore sonorous — 
Such folk drink heavily whene'er they dine. 

I, pen in hand, with all the gods for chorus, 

Write then my clearest thought, my noblest line. 

Midnight is mine. 

Is it for joy ? The lamps are burning gaily, 
The pretty dancers pass with footstep fine, 

Now is the time some lady sweet to waylay, 
And flirt o'er foaming fluid festucine : 

Such pastime nightly drowns the dose we daily 
Get of the canter's rot, the patriot's whine. 

Midnight is mine. 

Is it for love ? Ah, happy hours, too holy 
For deftest chronicle in daintiest line I 

Apart, alone, entranced by passion wholly, 

We taste the sweetness that will make no sign. 

Dear Lady of Dreams, thy silver chariot slowly 
Will cross the aerial arch toward sunrise-shine. 

Midnight is mine. 



